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PART n. 

(CONTINUED.) 

CHAPTER VI. 

OLD JOLYON AT THE ZOO. 

Old Jolyon disposed of his sefond Meeting — an 
ordinary Board — summarily He was so dictatorial 
that his fellow Directois were left m cabal over the in- 
creasing domuieenngness of old Foisyte, which they 
were far ftom intending to stand much longer, th^ 
said. 

He went out by Undergiound to Portland Road 
Station, whence he took a cab and drove to the Zoa 

Hb had an assignation there, one of those assigna- 
tions that had lately been growing more frequent, to 
•which^ ||is mcreasing uneasiness about June and the 
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f'diange in her,” as he expressed it,* eras drhfng 

him. 

She buried herself away, and was gibwing thin; ii 
be spoke to her he got no answer, or half his head 
snapped off, or she looked as if she would burst into 
tears. She was as changed as she could be, all throi^^ 
this Bosinney. As for telling him about anything, not 
a bit of it! 

And he would sit for long spells brooding, his 
paper unread before him, a dgar extinct between his 
lips. She had been such a companion to him evei 
since she was three years old! And he loved her so! 

Forces r^ardless of family or class or custom were 
beating down his guard; impending events over which 
he had no control threw their shadows on his head 
The irritation of one accustomed to have his way was 
roused agamst he knew not what 

Chafing at the slowness of his cab, he reache^thc 
Zoo door; but, with his sunny instinct for seizing the 
good of each moment, he forgot vexation as he 
walked towards the tryst 

From the stone terrace abovfthe bear-pit his son 
and his two grandchildren came fastening dogm wher 
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th|^*ftaw otd*Jolyon coming, and k4 ]|im away towmrd*' 
the li£m'>boutie* They supported him on either side; 
ho1<hng one to each of his hands, whilst Jolly, perverse 
like his father, carried his grandfather’s umbrella in 
such a way as to catch people’s legs with the crutdi of 
the handle. 

Young Jolyon followed. 

It was as good as a play to see his father with the 
children, but such a play as bnngs smiles with tears 
behind. An old man and two small children walking 
together can be seen at any hour of the day; but the 
sight of old Jolyon, with Jolly and Holly, seemed to 
young Jolyon a spedal peep-show of the thihgs that lie 
at the bottom of our hearts. The complete surrender 
of that erect old figure to those little figures on either 
hand was too poignantly tender, and, being a man of 
an habitual reflex action, young Jolyon swore sofUy 
under his breath. The show adSected him m a way un- 
becoming to a Forsyte, who is nothing if not undemoiv* 
stratiye. 

Thtis they reached the lion-house. 

There had been a morning ///a t3ie Botanical 
Gardensi^and a large number of For5y*4r^b«t ef well- 
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dressed people who k^t carnages — had hAmght lh|ni 

• ^ 

on to the Zoo^ so as to have more, if possible^ for their 
mou€^, before going back to R\Uland Gatelor Bryanston 
Square 

“Joel’s go to the Zoo,” they had said to eacn 

"it’ll be great fun!” It was a shillmg day, and there 

« 

would not be all those hornd common jicople. 

In front of the long line of cages they were collected 
in rows, watching the tawny, ra\ enous beasts behind the 
bars await their only pleasure of the four-and-twenty 
hours The liungner the beast, the gi eater the fastina- 
Uon. But whether because the spectators envied his 
appetite, or, moie humanely, because it was so soon to 
be satisfied, young Jolyon could not tell Remarks kept 
Falling on his ears “That’s a nasty-looking brute, that 
tiger*” “Oh, what a love* Look at his little mouth!” 
“Yes, he’s rather nice* Don’t go too near, mother.” 

And ftequently, with little pats, one or another 
would clap their hands to their pockets behind and 
look round, as though expecting young Jolyon or some 
disinterested-looking person to leheve them of tfie con- 
tents 

A well-fed man in a white waistcoat saic^ slowly 
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thxliigh hislieetli: ^*irs all gieed; th^ can’t be hungry. 
Why, they take no exercise.” At these words a tiger 
snatched a piece of bleeding livei, and die fat m^n 
His wife, in a Paris-model frock and gold 
ppers, reproved him: <*How can you langh, Hariy? 
Such a horrid sight I” 

Young Jolyon frowned 

The circumstances of his life, though he had ceased 
to take a toO personal view of them, had left him sub- 
ject to an intermittent contempt; and the class to which 
he had belonged— the carriage class — dspeciall^ excited 
his sarcasm. 

To shut up a hon or tiger m confinement was surely 
a horrible barbarity. But no cultivated person would 
admit this. 


The idea of its bemg barbaious to confine wild 
animals had probably never even occurred to his father 
for instance; he belonged to the old school, who con- 
sidered It at once humanising and educational to con- 
fine , baboons and panthers, holding the view, no doubt, 
that in course of time th^ might induce these creatures 
ndt so unreasonably to die of misery and heart-sickness 
against* tfte bars of theii cages, and put the society to 
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the expense of getting others! In his as in the 
eyes of all Forsytes, the pleasure of seeing these beauti- 
ful creatures in a state of captivity far outweighed the 
inconvenience of impiisonment to beasts whom God had 
so improvidently placed in a state of freedom’ It was 
for the animals* good, removing them at once from the 
countless dangers of open air and exercise, and enabling 
them to exercise their functions in the guaranteed 
seclusion of a private compartment’ Indeed, it was 
doubtful what wild animals were made for but to be' 
shut up in cages’ 

But as young Jolyon had in his constitution the 
elements of impartiality, he leflectcd that to stigmatise 
as barbarity that which was merely lack of imagination 
must be wiongj for none who held these views had been 
placed in a similai position to the* animals they caged, 
and could not, therefore, be expected to enter into their 
sensations 

It was not until they were leaving the gardens — 
Jolly and Holly m a state of blissful delirium — that 
old Jolyon found an opportunity of speaking to Ins son 
on the matter next his heart. “I don’t know what to 
make of it,” he said, "if she’s to go on as ske’^ going 
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on notv, I cgE*t tdl whal’s to come. I wanted hei to 
see*tne doctor, but she won’t She’s not a bit like me 
Slie’s your mother all over. Obstin^^te as a mule’ If 
she doesn’t* want to do a thing, she won’t, and there’s 
an end of itl” 

Young Jolyon smiled, his eyes had wanaered to his 
father’s chin. ‘^A pan of you,” he llumght, but he said 
nothing 

“And then,” we"t on old Jolyon “Iheic’s this 
Bosiimey I should like to punch the fellow’s iiead, but 
I can’t, I sup])ose, though — I don’t see whv you 
shouldn’t,” he added doubt fully 

“What has he done^ Far bettei that it sliould come 
to an end, if they don’t hit it off’” 

Old Jolyon looked at Ins son Now they had actually 
come to discuss a subject connected with the lelations 
between the sexes he felt distiustful Jo would be sure 
to hold some loose view' 01 other. 

“Well, 1 don’t know what ^ou think,” he said; “I 
daresay your sympathy’s with him — shouldn’t be sur- 
pnsed,*but / thmk he’s behaving precious badly, and 
if he comes my way I shall tell him so.” He diopped 
the subje^ 
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It was impossible to discuss with his. son the Ime 
nature and meamng of Bosmney’s defection. Had ^not 
his son done the very same thing (worse, if possible) 
fifteen years ago? There seemed no end ft) the con- 
sequences of that piece of folly* 

Young Jolyon was also silent, he had quickly 
penctapaled his father's Uiought, for, dethroned fiom the 
high seat of an obvious and uncomplicated view of 
things, he had become both perceptive and subtle. 

The attitude he had adopted towaids sexual matters 
fifteen years before, however, was too different from his 
father’s. There was no bridgmg the gulf 

He said coolly "I suppose he’s fallen in love with 
some other woman?” 

Old Jolyon gave him a dubious look- “I can’t tell,” 
he said; “they say sol” 

“Then, it’s piobably true,” remarked young Jolyon 
unexpectedly, “and 1 suppose thiy'vt told you who 
she IS?” 

“Yes,” said old Jolyon — “Soames’s wife*” 

Young Jolyon did not whistle. The circumstances 
of his own life bad rendered him incapable of^ whistling 
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cm such a su{{j^t, but be looked at bis father, while the 
of a smile hovered over his face 
If old Jolyon saw, he took no notice* 

^'She add June were bosom-friends!*’ he muttered 
“Poor little June!” said young jolyon softly. He 
ithought of his daughter still as a babe ot three. 

Old Jolyon came to a sudden halt, 

“I don’t believe a woid of it,” he said, “it’s some 
old woman’s tale. Gel me a cab, Jo, Pm tiled to 
death!” 

They stood at a comer to see if an empty cab 
would come along, while carriage after carriage drove 
past, beanng Fors3rtes of all descriptions from the Zoo. 
The harness, the liveries, the gloss on the horses’ ioats, 
shone and glittered in the May sunlight, and each equi- 
page, landau, sociable, barouche, Victoria, or brougham, 
seemed to roll out proudly from its wheels: 

**1 and my horses and my men you know, 

Indeed the whole turn-out have cost a pot 
But we were worth it every penny. Look 
At Master and at Missis now, the dawgs! 

Ease with security — ah! that’s the ticket'” 

And such, as everyone knoiii, is lit accompaniment 
for a perajnbulating Fot^te. 
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Amonjpr these carriages was a barou^e coming at 
a greater pace than the others, drawn by a paft of 
bright bay liorses. It swung on its higlF springs, and 
the four people who filled it seemed rocted as in a 
cradle. 

This chariot attracted young Jolyon’s attention, and 
suddenly, on the back-seat, he recognised his Uncle 
Janies, unmistakable in spite of the mcreased whiteness 
of his whiskers; opposite, their backs defended by sun- 
shades, Rachel Forsyte and her younger but married 
sister, Winifred Dartie, in ineproachable /oiieties, had 
posed theu heads haughtily, like two of the birds they 
had been seeing at the Zoo, while by James’s side re* 
dined Dartie, in a brand-new fiock-coat buttoned tight 
and squaie, with a large expanse of carefully shot linen 
protruding below each wristband. 

All extra, if subdued, sparkle, an added touch of 
the best gloss or varnish characterised this vehicle, and 
seemed to distinguish it from all the others, as though 
by some happy extravagance — like that which marks 
out the real “woik of art” from the ordinary “picture” — 
It were designated as the typical car, the very throne of 
Forsytedom. ^ 
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Old did not see them pass; he was petting 

poof Holy who was lired, but those ra the carriage had 
taken in the little group; the ladies* heads tilted sud^ 
ij^nly, ther? was a spasmodic screening movement of 
parasols; James’s face prolnided naively, like the head 
•of a long bird, his mouth slowly openi*^g, Ihe shield- 
like rounds of the paiasols giew smaller and smaller, 
and vanished. 

Young Jolyon saw that he had been recognised, 
even by Winifred, v*ho could not have been more than 
fifteen when he had forfeited the right to be considered 
a Forsyte. 

Theie was not much change in /hem' He ren)pm- 
bered the exact look of their turn-out all that time 
ago: Hoises, men, carnage — all different now, no 
doubt — but of the pi^ise stamp of fifteen years be- 
fore, the same neat display, the same nicely calculated 
arrogance — ease with security! Tlie swing exact, the 
gose of the sunshades exact, exact the spirit of the 
whole th^g. 

And ill the sunlight, defended'* by the haughty shields 
of parasols,, carriage after carnage went by, 
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Uncle James has just passed, ^\lth his female folk,” 
said young Jolyon. 

His father looked black. “Did you» uncle see us? 
Yes> Humph* What's he want, coming dowm into these 
paits?” 

An^ empty cab drove up at this moment, and old * 
jolyon slopped it. 

“1 shall see yon again before long, my boy*” he 
said. “Don't yon go paying any attention to what r\e 
been saying about young Bosinney 1 don't believe a 
word of it*” 

Kissmg the children, who tried to detain him, he 
stepped in and was borne away 

Young Jolyon, who had taken Holly np in his 
arms, stood motionless at the tuinei, looking aftti 
the cab 
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tlJA.'MKK VJI 
AF 1 LUNOCiN A i 'I li\IC> 1 li \ \s 

Lb old Jolyon, as he got into his cab, had said* “J 
believe* i woid of it’" he- would inoie truthfully 
ha\e expiessed hi®- seutiiiieuts 

'Fhe notion that James and Ins w('>mankind ha^ seen 
him in the u»nipany ot his son had aw^akened in him 
not only tlu impatience he always fell when c,rossed, 
but that sec let hostility natiiral between brothels, the 
loots of wJiirh - little nuisery rivalries sometimes 
toughen and deejien as hie goes on, and, all Indden, 
sujipoit .1 plant capable ol pioducing in season the 
bitterest liuits- 

Hilheito llieit had been between these six biothers 
no nioie unhiendly feeling than that caused by the 
seerel and iiat in al doubt that the unit is might be nchei 
than themselves, a feeling increased to the pitch of 
cuiiosity by the appioach of death— that end of ah 
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luuklicaps^juid the great ^doaenesft*’ of didr nan of 

business, who, with some sagacity, would profess to 

Nurholas ignorance of James's income^ |o James igno* 
ranee of old Jolyon’s, to Jolyon ignorance of* Reger’s, to 
Roger ignorance of Swithin’s, while to Swithin he would 
say most irritatingly that Nicholas must be a ridi 
man, alone was exempt, bemg m gilt-edged 

securities. 

But now, between two of them at least, had arisen 
a veiy difTerent sense of injury. From the'mmnent 
when James had the impertinence to pry inhs his 
affairs — as he put it — old Jolyon no longer- to 
credit this stoiy about Bosinn^. HiS granddaughter 
slighted through a member of ‘*that fdlow’s” family! 
He made up his mind that Bosinn^ was maligned. 
There must be some other reason for his 'defection. 

I 

June had flown out at him, or something, she was 
as touchy as she could be! 

He would, however, let Timothy have a bit of his 
mmd, and see if he would go on dropping hints! And 
he would not let the grass grow under his febt either, 
he would go there at once^ and take very good care 
that he didn’t have to go again on the same errand. 
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H!e carriage fcteckBDg the pavezn^^ in 

front of “Th^ Bower/* So they got there befcar^ 
him — cackling about having seen him, he dared say’ 
And further on, Swithin’s greys weare turning tlicir noses 
towards the noses of James’s bays, 'as though iu conclave 
over the family, while their coachmen were in conclave 
above. 

Old Jolyon, depositing his hat on the chair m the 
narrow hall, where that hat of Bosinney’s had sc long 
ago been mistaken for a cat^ passed his thin hand 
flny over his face witlv its great drooping while 
noo^mches, as though to remove all traces of expression, 
and made his way upstairs. 

He found the front drawing-room full. It was full 
enough at the best of times — without visitors— without 
anyone in it-j-for Timothy and his sisters, following the 
tradition of . their generation, considered that a room 
was not quite “nice” unless it was “properly” furnished. 
It held, therefore, eleven chairs, a sofa, three tables, two 
eabinelSi innumerable knicknacks, and part of a large 
grand ]nano. And now, occupied by Mr& Small, Aunt 
Hester, by Swithini James, Rachel, Winifred, Euphemia, 
who had conie in again to return “Passion and Pare- 
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gorir^’ which she had read at lunch, afid her’ chum 

<> 

Frances, Roger's daughter (the musical Forsyte, the one 
who composed songs), thcie was only*one chair left 
unoccupied, except, of course, the two that nobody ever 
sat on - and the only standing room was occupied by 
the cat, on whom old Jolyon piomptly stepped 

In these days it was by no means uiuisu.il for 
Timothy to have so many visitois. 'I he family had 
always, one and all, had a leal lespect for Aunt \nn, 
and now that she was gone, they wcie coming far moie 
frequently to The Bower, a^d staying longei. 

Swithin had been the fiist to airive, and sealed 
toipid m a red satin chan with a gilt back, he ga\c 
every appeaiance of lasting the otheis out And sym- 
bolising Bosinney's name “the big one,’* with his gitat 
stature and bulk, liis thick white haii, his puffy im- 
movable shaven face, he looked moie primeval than e\ei 
m the highly upholsteied room. 

His conversation, as usual of hite, had turned at 
once upon Irene, and he had lost no lime in giving 
Aunts Jiiley and Hester liis opinion w'llh legarS to this 
rumoui he heard was going about No — as he said — 
she might want a bit of flirtation— a pietty woman must 
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hdve her but moie fhai^ that he did not believe. 
Notiung open; she hail too much good sense, too much 
proper appreciation of what was due to her position, 
and to the* family’ No st. h<. was going to say 
‘‘scandal” but the very idea was so preposteious that 
he waved his hand as though to s y -“hut let that 
passl” 

Granted that Swithin took a bachelor’s view of Ihe 
situation— ^lill what indeed was not due to that family 
in which so many had done so well for themselves, had 
attained a certain position r* If he heard in dark, 
jiessimistic moments the woids “)toraen” and “very 
small beer” used in connection with his 01 igiii, did he 
belie\e them? 

No* he cherished, liugguig it pathetically to his 
bosom, the secret theory that theie was something dis- 
tinguished somewheie in ins ancesliy. 

“Must be,” he once said to young Jolyon, before 
the latter went to the bad “Lock at us, rvr've got on' 
•'I'heie must be good blood in us somewhere.” 

He •had been fond of young J* lyon* the boy had 
been m a gcxid set .it (]!ollege, had known that old 
ruffian Sir Charles Fiste’s sons — a pretty lascal one of 
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than had turned out, too; and there was style about 
him — ^it was a thousand pities he had run with that 
foreign gurl — a govmiess too! If he must go off like 
that why couldn’t he have chosen someone who would 
have done them credit! And what was he now? — an 

underwriter at Lloyd’s; th^ said he even painted' 

« 

pictures— pictures' Damme! he might have ended as 
Sir Jolyon Forsyte, Bart, with a seat in Parliament, and 
a place m the country! 

It was Swithm who, following the impulse which 
soou^ or later urges thereto some member of every 
great family, went to the Heralds’ Office, where thqr 
assured him that he was undoubtedly of the same 
family as the well-known Forsites with an “i,” whose 
arms were ‘‘three dexter buckles on a sable ground 
gules,” hoping no doubt to get him to take them up. 

Swithin, however, did not do this, but having ascer- 
tained that the crest was a “pheasant proper,” and the 
motto “For Forsite,” he had the pheasant proper placed 
upon his carriage and the buttons of his coachman,* 
and both crest and motto on his writang-papAr. The 
anns he hugged to himsdf, partly because, not having 
paid for them, he thougiit it would look ostentations to 
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put thetu OA ids carriage, and he haisd osteittatkm, and 
pa^y because be, like any practical man all over the 
country, had a secret dislike and contempt for things 
he could tot understand — he fouiid it hard, ss anyone 
might, to swallow three dexter buckles on a sable 
ground gules.^ 

He never forgot, howevei, their having told him 
that if he paid for them he would be entitled to use 
them, and it strengUiened his conviction that he was a 
gentleman. Imperceptibly the rest of the family ab* 
sorbed the ^‘pheasant proper,” and some, more serious 
than others, adopted the motto; old JoJyon, however, 
refused to use the latter, saying that it was humbug — 
meaning nothing, so far as he could see. 

Among the older generation it was perhaps known 
at bottom from what great historical event they derived 
their crest; and if pressed on the subject, sooner than 
tdl a lie — they did not like telling lies, having an un« 
pression that only Frenchmen and Russians told them 
— they would confess hurriedly that Swithin had got 
hold df it somehow. 

Among the younger generation the matter was 
capped m a discretion proper. Th^ did not want 
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to hurt the feelings of their elders, nor to.^pel ndkulous 
themselves; they simply used the nest. ... 

“No,” said Swithin, “he had had opportunity ot 
seeing for himself, and what he should say was, that 
there was nothing in her manner to that young Biir- 
caneei oi Bosinney oi whatever his name was, different 
from lier manner to himself, in fact, he should lathei 
say . .” But lieie the entrame of Frances and 
Faiphemia put an unfortunate stop to the conversation, 
foi this was not a subject which could be disnissed be- 
fore young people 

And thougli Swithin v^as somewhat upset at being 
stopped like this on the point of saying something im- 
poitant, he soon lecoveied his afiability He was ralliei 
fond of FraiKts -Fiamie, as she was called in the 
family She was so smart, and they told him slic made 
a pretty little pot of pui-money by her songs, he called 
It veiy clever of hei 

He ralhei prided lumself indeed on a liberal atti- 
tude lovvaids women, not seeing any reason why they 
shouldn’t paint luctuies, oi write tunes, or books even, 
for the matter of that, especially if they could turn a 
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iisehil • pennj* ‘hy it ; not dt .ill- kept tliem out of mis- 
chiet. It not ns if they were men ^ 

“Little Frdn< le/* as she was iissiidlly called with 
good lid tured contempt, was «iu miportdiU peisonage, if 
only ds a standing illiislidtion of the .ittilnde of Forsytes 
towdids the Alls She was not rpdlly litlK,” but rather 
tail, with daik haii foi a poisvte, which, logethei with 
a grey eye, gd\e her what was called “a Celtic aiipeai 
a nee.” She w’H)te si^ngs with titles bkt “nuathnig 
Sighs,'* 01 “Kiss me, Molhei, eie I die,” with a refrain 
like an anthem 

“Kiss me, Mother, tio I die, 

Kiss me-— kiss me, Mothci, .ih’ 

Kiss, aid kiss me c- cie I— 

Kiss me, Motliei, ere I d — d 

She wiolo the woids to them heiself, and othei 
poems In lightei moments she wiolc wall/es, one ol 
wJiich, the “Kensington Coil,** was almost national 16 
Kensington, having a sweet dip m it. Thus. 

Jt was \ery oiiginal. I'hen theie weie her ‘^Songs for 




Litde People/' at once educational and esj^ecially 
"Gran’ma's Poegie,” and that ditty, almost propheticaQly 
imbued with the coming Imperial spirit entitled ^‘Black 
him in his little eye.” 

Any publi^er would take these, and reviews like 
"High Living/' and the "Ladies Genteel Guide” went 
into Captures over: "Another of Miss Francie Forsyte’s 
spirited ditties, sparkhng and pathetic. We ourselves 
were moved to tears and laughter. Miss Fors3rte should 
go far.” 

With the true instinct of her breed, Francie had 
made a point erf knowing the right people — people who 
would write about her, and talk about her, and people 
in Society, too — keeping a mental register of juat where 
to exert her fascinations, and an eye on that steady 
scale of rising prices, which in her mind's eye repre- 
sented the future. In this way she caused herself to be 
universally respected. 

Once, at a time when her emotions were whipped 
by an attachment — for the tenor of Roger's life, with 
its whole-hearted collection of house property, had 
duoed in his eldest daughter a tendency towards pas^on 
— she turned to great* s^d sincere werk, choosing the 
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sooata* fomiy^fior the vidiiu Thii wcs the cmly one <hf 
her piodtKtions that troubled the Forsytes. They fell 
at mucc that h would not sell. 

Roger, *liho hked having a clever daughter wdl* 
enough, and often alluded . to the amount of pocket- 
money she made for herself, was vp^et by this violin 
sonata. 

**Rubbish like that!” he called it Francie had 
borrowed young Flageoletb from Euphemia, to play it 
in the drawing-room at Prince’s Gardens. 

As a matter of fact Roger was right It war rub- 
bish, but — annoying! the sort of rubbi^ that wouldn’t 
sell. As eveiy Forsyte knows, rubbish that sells is not 
rubbish at all-^far from it 

And yet, in spite of the sound commonsense that 
fixed the worth of art at what it would fetch, some of 
the Forsytes — Aunt Hester, for instance, who had always 
been musical — could not help regretting that Francic’s 
music was not ^'classical;” the same with her poems. 
*But then, as Aunt Hester said, th^ didn’t see any 
poetiy Nowadays, all the poems were "little light things.” 
There was nobody who could write a poem like "Para- 
dise Lost,” or "Childe Harold;” either of which made 
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you feel that you leally had lead some^ng. Still, it 
was nice foi Francie to have something to occupy her, 
while otlier girls were spending money chopping she was 

ij 

making it* And both Aunt Hester and Aunt Jule> 
were always ready to listen to tlie latest stoiy of how 
Francie had got her piice incieased 

They listened now, together with Swithin, >vhu sat 
pretending not to, foi these >ourig jieople talked so 
fast and mumbled so, he nevei could catch what they 
said * 

“And 1 can’t think,” said Mrs Septimus, “how you 
do It 1 should nevei have the audacity*” 

Fiancie smiled lightly. “J’d much rather deal with 
a man than a woman Women are so sharp*” 

“My dear,” <iied Mrs. Small, “I’m sure we’re not.” 
Fuphemia went off into her silent laugh, and, end- 
ing witli the squeak, said, as though being strangled 
“Oh, you’ll kill me some day, auntie.” t 

Swithin saAv no necessity to laugh, he detested 
people laughing when he JnniseH peiceived no joke 
Indeed, he detested luijihemia altogether, to w^honi he 
ilways alluded as “Nick’s daughter, w’liat’s she called -- 
the pale one?” He had just missed being her god 
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father-~mdetfd’, would have been, had he not taken a 
farm stand against hei oatlandish name He hated be- 
coming a godfather Swithin then said to Francie witlj 
dignity “]l’s a fine day — ci---foi P«e time of year.” 
But Euphemia, who knew peifectly weP th'^t he had 
‘ refused to be her godfather, turned to Aunl Hester, 
and began telling hei how slie had seen iiene — Mrs 
Soames — at the Cliurrh and Comnieiual Stoies. 

“And Soames was \Mth her?” sod Aunl Hestcs to 
whom Mrs Small luid a'r> yel had lu opportunity ol le 
lating the incident 

Soames with hei? Of toufse not'” 

‘‘But was she all alom m London?” 

“Oh, no, theie was Mr Boai.ney with hei She was 
perfeclly diessed” 

But Swithin, hearing the name Irene, looked seven ely 
at Kuphemia, who, it is true, nevei did look well in a 
dress, whatcvei she may have done on other occasions, 
and said 

“Dressed like a lady, IVe no doubt. It's a pleasure 
to see l?ei ” 

At this moment James and his daughteis were an- 
nounced Daitie, feeling badly m want of a drink, had 



pleaded an appointment with his dentisti and,- being 
put down at the Marble Aid), had got into a han^m, 
and was already seated in the iKndo|r of his dub in 
Piccadilly. 

His wife, he told his cronies, had wanted to take 
him to pay some calls. It was not in his line — not 
exsdiy, Hawl 

Hailing the waiter, he sent him out to the hall to 
see what had won the 4.30 race. He was dog-tired| 
he said, and that was a fact; had been dnvm* sboid 
with his wife to "shows” all the afternoon. Had put 
his foot down at last A fellow must live hts own life. 

At this moment, glancing out of the bay window — 
for he loved this seat whence he could see everybody 
pass — his eye unfortunately, or perhaps fortunatdy, 
chanced to light on the figure of Soameg, who was 
mousing across the road from the Green Park side, with 
the evident intention of coming in, for he, top, belonged 
to "The Isceum.” 

Dartie sprang to his feet; grasping his glass, be^ 
muttered something about "that 4,30 race^” and swiftly 
withdrew to the card-room, where Soames never came* 
Here, in complete isolap'on and a dim light, lie lited 
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his om life tdl half-past se^'cn, by which hour he knew 
Soames must oertainl> have led the dab. 

It would not do, as he kept repojtiog to himself 
whenever hi felt the imp^tiyi to join the gossips m the 
bay-window getting too strong jTer him— it .‘absolutely 
would not do, with finances as low as ais, and the “old 
man“ 0ames) rusty ever since thnt business over the 
oil shares, which was no fault of his, to risk a row with 
Winifred. 

If Soames were to see him in the club it would be 
sunt to come round to her that he wasn’t at the dc itist’s 
at all. . He never knew a family where things “came 
round^* so. Uneasily, amongst the green baize card*^ ’ 
tables, a frown on his olive-coloured face, his check 
trousers crossed, and patent-leather boots shming through 
the gloom, he sat bitmg his forefinger, and wondering 
where the deuce he was to get the money if Erotic 
failed to win the Lancashire Cup. 

His thoughts turned gloomily to the Forsj^s. What 
set they were! There was no getting anything out 
of then^at least, it was a matter of extreme difficulty. 

They were so d d particular about money matters; 

not .a sportsman amongst the lot, unless it were-fi^gei; 
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fellow Soames, for instance, would have a if 
you tried to borrow a tenner from him, or, if he didn’t 
have a fit, he looked at you with his cursed^* supercilious 
smile, as if you were a lost soul because you were in 
want of money. 

And that wife of his (Dai tie’s mouth watered in- 
voluntarily), he had tried to be on good terms with her, 
as one naturally would with any pretty sister-m-law|SS 
but he would be cursed if the- -{he mentally used a 
coarse word) — would have anything to say to hii^iKri^ie 
looked at him, indeed, as if h<i»\veie dirt and 
could go^^W enough, he wouldn’t mind^l^i^Q|^g<}|^e 
knew women; they weren’t made with 
figures like that for nothing, as thajft^feilow Soames 
would jolly soon find out, if there were anything m what 
he had heard about this Buccaneer Johnny. 

Rising from his chair, Dartie t(x>k a turn across Uie 
room, ending m front of the looking-glass the 
marble chimney-piece, and there he stood , j|l^;:^a lon^ 
time contemplating in the glass the reflection df^is face. 
It had that look, peculiar to some men, of having been 


Steeped in linseed oil, witli its jnraxed dark moustaches 
and *the little distinguished c<^mencements of side 
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whiskers; and concernedly^ be felt J)e promise of a 
pimple on the side of his slightly curved ^ind fattij$h 
nose. 

IS the meantime old Jolyon hac' found the remain- 
ing diair m commodious drawing room. His 

advent had oh^isly pul a stop to the conversation, 
decided awkwardne'ss having set m. Aunt Juley, with 
her well knownAind-licartedness, hastened to set people 
at their ease i^ihi. 

‘^Yes, Jolyon,^’ she said, “we weie just saying that 
you haven’t been heie for a long lime, but we mustn’t 
be surpiised. You’re busy, of couise? James was just 
saying wliat a busy lime of year ” 

“Was he?” said old Jolyon, looking hard at James. 
“It wouldn’t be half so busy if eveiybody minded their 
own business.” 

Janies, brooding m a small thair from which his 
knees ran uphill, shifted his feet uneasily, and put one 
of them down on the cat, which had unwisely taken 
refuge fioin old Jolyon beside him. 

“Here, you’ve got a cat here,” he said in an injured 
vcrice, withdrawing his foot nervously as he felt it 
squeezing into the soft, fiiijy body. 



|ol70i>» iooUig at tiut 
wao^har j *I W OB «Be juft aow.” 

A aOcBoe fiiHowed. 

Then Mca. Sttwll, tiristiiig her fingers and gai^ 
nttod wfih pathetic calm, adced: '‘.Aod'hov is dew 
Jana?" 

A tw&ikle of humour shot thjoug^ the stenmess of 
old Jolyon’s ^es. Extracvdituoy old ‘vomao, Jutqrl 
Mb one quite lAe her for saying th^ vrong tbingl 

"Bad!” he said; "London dont agree with her-^ 
too ma^ people about, too much datter and chatter 
^by half.” He laid emphasis on the words,' and again 
lodced James in the face 

Nobody ^>oke. 

A feding dT its being too dangerous to take a step 
in any directioo, or hazard, any remark, had fallen on 
then all Something of the seise of the unpending, 
that comes over the rpectator of a Greek tragedy, had 
entered that upholstered room, filled whh those white* 
haired, firodc-ooated old men, and faduooably atdred 
women, who were all of the same blood, between of 
whom existed in nnsdzdble reh^lance. 



litter eptrite itre ocdy HiL 

Thtt S«itlu rose. He woultt not at tftete^ ifleQM 
* • ^ 
Qac Ikia^it vas not to be put ttovn Iqr at^onel And 

aenDontniiag muid the room witf adde4 ' pomp, 1 m 

Aook hi^nde with each separately. 

<*¥00 tdl Timothy from me,” he said, “that h( 
Ooddles himsdf too mudi!” Then, turning to Fraude 
whom he con8ide|pi ‘'smart,** he added: "You comt 
with me for a driTe one of these daya” But this coa- 
lured up die vision of (hat other eventful drive wind] 
had been so mndi talked about, and he stood quite 
still for a second, with glassy eyes, as though waitiog 
to catdi up with the significance what he hinisdi 
had said; then, suddenly recollecting that he didn’t care 
a damn, he turned to old Jolyon: "Wdl, good-byq 
fotyonl You shouldn’t go. about without an overcoat] 
you’ll be getting sdatica or something!” And, kicking 
9 k cat di^dy with the pomted tip (^his patent-Ieathei 

• I 

boot, be fodc his huge fonn awiqr. 

Whin he had gone eveiyone looked secredy at the 
T^ien, to see how they had taken the mentkm of the 
hosd "drive”— the word wfakh had beocme fionoiia 
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and acquired an overwhelming importanqiet> as the only 
offiaal — so to speak — news in oonnectibn with® the 
vague and sinister rumour clmging to •the family 
tongue 

Euphemia, yielding to an impulse, said with a short 
laugh: “I’m glad Uncle Swithm doesn’t ask me to go 
for dnves.i’ 

Mrs. Small, to leassurc her and smoothe over any- 
little awkwardness the subject might have, replied, "My 

' IV 

dear, he likes to take somebody well dressed, wh^ will 
do him a little (‘redit. I shall iie\er lorget the drive he 
took me. It was an experience!” And her chubby 
round old face was spread foi a moment with a strange 
contentment; then broke into pouts, a^d tcais came into 
her eyes. She was thinking of tliat long ago driving 
loui she had once taken with Septimus Small. 

James, who bad relapsed into his nervous brooding 
in the little chair, suddenly roused himself: "He’s a 
funny fellow, Swithin,” he said, but m a half-hearted 
way. " 

Old Jolyon’s silence, his stem ^es, held them all in 
a kind of paralysis. He was disconcerted himself by 
the effect of his own words — an effect which seemed to 
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d^pen the i^pportance oT the very rumour he had come 
!X7 sI:otch; W he was stiU angry. 

He had not done with them yet — No, no — he would 
live them another rub or two! 

He did not wish to rub his nieces, he had no quarrel 
ivith them — a young and presentalle female always 
appealed to old Jolyon's clemency — but that fellow 
James, and, m a Jess degree perhaps, those others, 
deserved all they would get And he, too, asked for 
Timothy 

As though feeling that some danger threaten‘'d her 
younger brother, Aunt Juley suddenly offered him tea: 
“There it is,” she said, “all cold and nasty, waiting for^ 
you in the hack drawing-room, but Smither shall make 
you some fresh.” 

Old Jolyon rose: “Thank you,” he said, looking 
straight at James, “but Pve no time for tea, and — 
“icandal, and the rest of it! It's time I was at home. 
Good-bye, Julia; good-bye, Hester; good-bye, Winifred.” 

Without more ceremonious adieux, he marched out 

Onc^ again in his cab, his angei evaporated, for so 
it ever was with his wrath — when he had rapped out, 
it wi4 gone. Sadness came^over his spirit He had 



b«t '«t 

«o«t oC cotaia ktioiHedge tttat the liiaiOnr he hfiS 
1wi;eresdlvedi)Ottobdlievewas1i|ie, jHoevacetHUHkweij^ 
.•bd for the infe of that fdlow's soni He fdt it inm 
trtf^ and hardoied bimsdf to treat it as if it vere botj 
but die pain he hid beneadi this resolutkm began doirl^, 
surdy, to vent itself in a blind resekteient against Jaaet 
iaud jiis aon. 

Tte six women and one man left bdiind in flse 
little drawing*room began talking as es^y as arilgfat be 
aft^ such an occuxtence, for though each One of them 
knew Ibr a fact t;|iat he or she never talked scandal^ 
eabh one of them also knew that the other six didj all 
were ther^ore angiy and at a loss. "James only was 
silent, disturbed to the bottom of his soul. 

^ Presently Erande said; "Do you know, I tfayk Uncle 
Jdyon is terribly changed this last year. What do you 
think, Aunt Hester?” 

Aunt Hester made a little of recoil: 

"Oh, aide your Aunt Julia!” die said; "1 kno# nothiiq; 
about it” 

No ovfi 3se was afraid 's^ assenting, and'Jan^ 



at t^'*9od|f: ^'HE^ ^ nmi| 

, /rW aoljped it a long tim^" went & Iltancff; 

%ed ttcsneKioady.” 

Aunt Jut^ shook her heodj'hdl^acePsecBKd stidden^ 
'to have become one immense pouV 

■^Rxir dear Jo^on,” ^e said, “somebody ought to- 
ivsee to it for himl** 

There was again silence; then, as though in terror 
of being left solitarily behind, all five visitors rose 
sinmltanemisly, and todc their departure. 

Idrs^Small, Aunt Hester and their cat were left once 
more ahme, the sound of a door closing in the distaned 
announced the appioadi of Timothy. 

That evening, when Aunt Hester had just got off to 
sleep kt the back bedromn that used to be Aunt Juicy's 
before Aunt Juley took Aunt Ann's, her door was evened, 
and li&s. Small, in a pink n^ht-cap, a candle in her 
*^hand, <‘*^^fy<^*Besterl” she said. “Hesterl" 

Ailtat Hester YaSlitly rustled the sheet 
“fifester,” repei^ Aunt Julqr, to make qtute sa» 
ibat dm bad awaH^ htr,''^! am quite trouMed dxiiit 
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pool dear Jolyon. What,'* Aunt Juley dwelt pn the 
word, **do you think ought to be done?’* * 

Aunt Hester again rustled the sheet, her voice was 
heard faintly pleading* “Done? How should T know?” 

Aunt Juley turned away satisfied, and closing the 
door with exit a gentleness so as not to disturb dear 
Hester, let it slip through her fingers and fall to with;^' 
“Clark” 

Hack in hei own loom, she stood at the window 
gazing at the moon over the trees m the Park, through 
a chink m the muslin cmtains, close drawn lest anyone 
should see. And theie, with her face all lound and 
pouting in its pink cap, and hei eyes wet, she thought 
of “dear Jolyon,” so old and so lonely, and how she 
could be of some use to him, and how he would ronic 
to love hei, as she had iievei been loved since — sime 
poor Septimus wen4 away. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DANCF AT ROGER S 

Rof.FR’s holier III Fiiiue’s Grirclens was briHinritly 
alight Juiige niimbr»s of wax randies had been 
roller ted and jiKued in cnt glass chandehers, and the 
parquet flooi of the long, double d»*awing-i()om reHected 
these (onstelintions Ati appeaiaiue of real sjnnousness 
had been secured by moving out all the fuiintuie onto 
the ujiper landings, and enclosing the loom Avith tiio^e 
strange appendages of civilisation known as “rout” seats. 

Jn a leinote coinei, emboweied in palms, was a 
(ottage piano, Avith a copy of the “Kensjngtmi ("oil” 
open on the music-stand. 

Roger had objected to a band. He dicliiM sec m 
Ihc least what they wanted with a band; he wouldn’t go 
to the txpense, and there w'as an '•nd of it Francie 
(her mother, whom Rogci had long smee reduced to 
chronic dyspepsia, went to bed on such occasions), had 



be» cMiged to content herself with supplouentiog te 
' piano a young man who played the comet, and she 
fo arranged with palms that anyone who J^d not look 
into the heart of things might imagine there were several 
muacians secreted there. She made up her mind to 
tell them to play loud — there was a lot of music 
comet, if^e man would only put his soul intoA^, 


In the more cultivated American tongue, wc^as 
^‘through” at last — through that tortuous labyrinth of 
make-shifts, which must be traversed before fashionable 
display* can be combined with the sound economy of a 
Forsyte. Thin but brilliant, m her maize-coloured frock 
j^ith much tulle about the shoulders, she went from place 
'lb place, fitting on her gloves, and castmg her eye over 
it all. 


To the hired butler (for Roger only kept maidlO^ she 
spoke about the wine. Did he quite understand that 
Iktr. Forsyte wished a dozen bottles of the champagnd 
imm Whitelqr’s to be put out? But if that were finished 
(she did not suppose it would Imb, most of the ladies 
would drink water, no doubt), but if it were, there was 
the champagne cup, and he must do the best he could 
with that. , - V 



butler, it was so infra dig,; but what could you do with 
father? Rogers indeed, after making himself consistently 
disagreeable about tlie dance, would come down piesently, 
arith his fresh colour and bumpy forehead, as though he 
’had been its promoter; and. he would sir>le, and probably 
lake the prettiest woman m to supper, and at two 
cfdock, just as they were getting into the swing, he 
would go up secretly to the musicians and tell them to 
play "God save the Queen,” and go awayr 

Francie devoutly hoped he might soon get tired, and 
slip off to bed* 

The three or four devoted girl feiends who werc-^ 
staying in tlie house for this dance, had partaken wi^ 
her, in a small, abandoned room upstairs, of tea and 
cold chicken-legs, hurriedly served; the men had been 
sent out to duie at Eustace’s Club, it being fdt that 
they must be fed up. 

Punctually on the stroke of nine arrived Mrs. Small 
alcme. She made da^rate apologies for the absence of 
Timothy, omitting all mention of Aunt Hester, who, at 
the last minute had said she could not be bothered. 
Francie received her effusively, and plac<^ her on a 
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rout seat, where she left hei, poutuijf *an4 silitaiy in 

iavendei -coloured satin— the fast time she liad' worn 

» 

coloui since Aunt Ann’s death. • 

I'lie devoted maiden fi lends came now fiom their 
looms, each by nui^'ic anangement m a differently 
coloured frock, but all witli the same libera! allowance 

4 

of tulle on the shouldeis and at the bosom— -for they 
were, by some fatality, lean to a girl They weie all 
taken uj) to Mis Small None stayed with hei moie 
than a few seconds, but clustering together, talked and 
twisted then piogiammes, looking seiietly at the d<x)i 
loi the fust appearance of a man. 

'Then ai rived in a gioiij) *i iiumliei of Nicholases, 
always punctual- the fashion up l-^adbioke Chove wa) , 
and close behind tliem Eustace anil his men, gk»omy 
and smelling rathei of smoke*. 

'J'hiee or lour of Fiancie’s loveis now appealed, one 
aftei the othei , slie had made each promise to come 
tally. They weie all clean-shaven and spiightly, with 
that ])eruhar kind of yoiing-mau sprighthiiess which had 
lectiitly invaded Kensington; they did not seem to mind 
eacii other’s piesence m the least, and wore then ties 
bunching out at the ends, wliile waistcoats, and socks 
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'With? ciocl^s *All had handkerchiefs conccviled m theii 
cuffs. They moved hiu^yaniJy, ea<‘Ji armoured m pio 
fessional gajety, as though he had come to <lo gieat 
deeds. Their faces wlien they daiued, far fioiu ear- 
ing the traditional solemn look of the dancinp^ English- 
man, were iiiesjxmsible, oharining, sauve, the> bounded, 
twirling then partneis at gieal pace, without pedantic 
attention to the rhythm ol the musu 

At ofliei dancers they looked with a kii'd ot any 
Seoul— they, the light biigade, the heioes of a liundied 
FLensiiigton ^^hops^'- -liom whom alone could tin light 
mannei and smile and step be hojied 

Aftei this the stieani <aine fast, (h.i|)tiones siliiiig 
uj) along the wall facing the cntiauce, the volatile eh inenl 
swelling the eddy in the latgei loom. 

Men weie staice, and wallfloweis woie their ])e(uliai, 
pathetic exjnession, a patient, souiish smile which 
seemed to say “Oh, no’ don’t mistake me, /know you 
die not coming uj) to me 1 can haidly expect that’” 
And Francie would plead with one of hei lovvis, oi 
with some callow youth. “Now, to please me, do let 
me introduce you to Miss Pink, such a nice giil, leally’” 
and she would biiiig him up, and say* “Miss Pink — 



Ifr. Gathetcde. Can yaa/tpait him^ .dspae^i^ 
litiss Fink, smiling her forced smile^ cblouiing 
answered: "Obi X think sol" and sove^iog her etaptf" 
card, wrote on it the name of Gathercole, ^eHit\| it 
passionately in the district that he proposed, about the 
second extra. 


* • ‘ 'v 

But when the youth* nd murmured that it was hot, 

and passed, she relapsed into her attitude of hop^ess 
expectation, into h^ patient, sourish smile. 


Mothers, slowly fannmg their faces, watched their 
daughters, and in their eyes could be read all the story 
of those daughters’ fortunes. As for themselvips, to sit 
hour sJ^/ex hour, dead tired, silent, or talking spas- 
modicalfy — what did it matter, so long as the girls 
were hftmg a good tune! But to see them neglected 
and pall^ byl,||rAh! they smiled, but their eyes 
slabbed like tlie eyes of an offended swan; they longed 
to pluck young Gathercole by tlie slack of lus 
dandified breeches, and drag him to their daughters- - 
the jackanapes! 

And all the cruelties and hardness of life, its pathos 
and unequal duinces, its ci^ceit, self-forgetfulness, and 



iwre ^presented -m the battlefield of tfais< 
ball-ioom. 

tTere and there, too, lovers — not lov^ like Frande^s, 
a pefuliar breed, but simply lovers- trembling, blushing^ 
silent, sought each other by flying glances, sought to 
meet and touch in the maaes of the dance, and now 

< I 

and again dancing togetliUl|.j^biick some beholder, by 
the tight in their eyes. 

Not a second before ten o’clock came tlie James’s— 
Emily, RSachel, Wmifred (Dartie had been left behin(^, 
having on a former occasion drunk too much cliamoagne 
at Roger’s), and Cicely the youngest, making her d/hui; 
behind them, following in a hansom from the paternal 
mansion where they had dined, Soames and 

All these ladies liad shoulder-straps and no tulle — 
thus showing at once, by a bolder exposiuj|^ of flesh, 
that they came from tlie more fasHpnable lUe of the 


Paik. 

Soames, sidling back from the contact of the dancers, 
•took up a position against tlie wall. Guarding himself 
with hk pale smile, he stood watching. Waltz after 
waltz began and ended, couple after couple brushed by 
with selling lips, laughter, and snatches of talk; or 
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witli set lips, and eyes searching the throng; on^again, 
with silent parted lips, and eyes on each other And 
the scent of festivity, the odour of flow|rs, and hair, ol 
essences that women love, rose suffocatingly iii the heat 
of the summer night. 

Silent, with something of scorn m his snule, Soames 
seemed to notice notlnng; but now and agam his eyes, 
finding that which they sought, would fix themselves on 
a point in the shiftmg thiong, and the smile die off his' 
lips. ^ 

He danced with no one. Some fellows danced with 
their wives, his sense of ‘^form” had never permitted 
him to dance with Irene since their marriage, and the 
God of the Forsytes alone can tell whethei this was a 
lelief to him or not. 

She passed, dancing witli other men, her dress, 
ins- coloured, floating away from her feet. She danced 
well, he was tired of hearing women say with an acid 
smile: ‘4fow beautifully your wife dances, Mr. Foisyte 
— it’s quite a pleasure to watch her*” Tired of an- 
sweniig them with his sidelong glance “Yoli think 
so?” 

A young couple close by flirted a fan by turns. 
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mailing an unpleasant draught. Francle and one of her 
lovers stood neai. They were talking of love 

He heard Roger’s voice behind, giving an order 
about suppei to a seivant. Every tin g was very second- 
class* He wished that he had not come' He had 
asked Irene whether she wanted him ; she had answered 
with that maddenuig smile of hers “Oh, no*” 

Why had he come? For the last quarter of an hour 
he had not even seen lier. Here was George advancing 
with his Quilpish lace^ it was too late to get out of liis 
way 

“Have you seen ‘The Buccaiieei ?’ ” said this licensed 
wag, “he’s on the warpath — haii cut and everything*” 
Soames said he had not, and crossmg the loom, 
half-empty ni an inteival of the dance, he went out on 
the balcony, and looked down into the street. 

A carnage had dnven up with late arrivals, and 
round the door hung some of those patient watchers of 
^the l 40 ndon streets who spring up to the call of light 
or music; their faces, pale and upturned above their 
black and rusty figures, had an air of stolid watchmg 
that annoyed Soames. Wliy were they allowed to hang 
about, why didn’t the bobby move them on? 

4 * 
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the pK^jpeman took no notice of t£ein; his, feet 
were planted apart on ^ strip of crimson carpet 
stretched across the pavement; his fate, under the 
helmet, wore the same stolid, watching look as theirs. 

Across the road, through the railmgs, Soames could 
see the branches of tiees shining, faintly stirring in the 
breezy the gleam of the street lamps; beyond, again, 
the upper lights of the houses on the other side, so 
many eyes looking down on the' quiet blackness of the 
garden; and over all, the sky, that wonderful London 
sky, dusted with the innumerable reflection of countless 
lamps; a dome woven over between its stars with the 
refraction of human needs and human fancies — im- 
mense mirror of pomp and misery that night after night 
stretches its kindly mocking over miles of houses and 
gardens, mansions and squalor, over FcHi^tes, policemen, 
and patient watchers in the streets. 

Soames turned away, and, hidden in the recess, 
gazed into the lighted room. It was cooler out there.^ 
He saw the new arrivals, June and her grandfather, 
enter. What had made them so late? Th^ stood by 
the doorway. They looked fagged. Fancy Uncle 

I 

JOlyon turning out at this time of night! Why hadn’t 
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cmilt tb.lrene, as she ii&ually duL sa^ it oocuaed 
to him suddenly that he had seen aimhing of Jane for 
a long time now. 

Watching her face with idle 'jnalice, he saw it 
change^ grow so pale that he thought she would drop^ 
then flame out crimson. Turning to see at what she 
was looking, he saw his wife c>n Bosinney*s arm, coming 
from the consenatory at the end of the room. Her 
eyes were raised to his, as though cinswenng some 
question he had asked, and he was gazing at her 
intently. 

Soames looked again at June. Her hand rested on 
old Jolyon’s arm; she seemed to be making a request. 
He saw a surprised look on his uncle’s face, they 
turned and passed through the door out of his sight 

The musK began again— a waltz — and, still as a 
statue in the recess of the window, his fare unmoved, 
but no smile on his bps, Soames waited. Presently, 
within a yard of the dark balcony, his wife and Bo- 
sinney passed. He caught the perfume of the gardemas 
that Ihe wore, saw the nse and fall of her bosom, the 
languor in her ^es, her parted lips, and a look on her 
face that he did not know. To the slow, swinging 
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measure they danced by, and it seemed *10 him J;hat 

they dung to each other; he saw her raise her eyes, 

« 

soft and dark, to Bosinney’s, and drop them again. 

Very white, he turned back to the balcony, and 
leaning on it, gazed down on the Square; the figures 
were still th^e looking up at the light with dull per- 
sistency, the policeman’s face, too, upturned, and star- 
ing, but he saw nothing of them. Below, a carnage 
drew up, two figures got in, and drove away . . . 

That evening June and old Jolyon sat down to 
dinner at the usual hour. The girl was in her cus- 
tomary high-necked frock, old Jolyoii liad not dressed. 

At breakfast she had spoken of the dance at Uncle 
Roger’s, she wanted to go, she had been stuj^id enough, 
she said, not to think of asking anyone to take her. It 
was too late now. 

Old Jolyon lifted his keen eyes. June was used to 
go to dances with Irene as a matter of coiuse’ And 
deliberately fixing his gaze on her, he asked “Why 
didn’t she get Irene?” * 

No’ June did not want to ask Irene; she* would 
only go if — if hei grandfather wouldn’t mind just for 
once — for a little timel 
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Afhcr lcf)k, so eager and aO won', old Jolyon had 
grumblingly consentei? He did not know what she 
wanted, he said, with going to a dance like this, a poor 
affair, he would Wdger; and she no more fit for it than 
a cat* What she wanted was sea air, and after his 
general meeting of the Globular GoH Concessions he 
was ready to take her. She didn't want to go away? 
Ah* she would knock herself up! Stealing a mournful 
look at her, he went c.i with his breakfast 

June went out caily, and wandered restlessly about 
in the heat Hei little light figure that lately had moved 
so languidly about* its business, was all on fire. She 
bought herself some flowers. She wanted — she meant 
to look her best He would be there* She knevv well 
enoiigh'that he had a card. She would show him that 
she did not care But deep down in hei heart she 
resolved that eveiung to win him back She came in 
flushed, and talked brightly all lunch, old Jolyon was 
there, and he was deceived 

In the afternoon she was overtaken by a desperate 
fit of •sobbing. She strangled the noise against the 
pillows of her bed, but when at last it ceased she saw 
in the glass a swollen fare with reddened eyes, and 
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vitllet circles round them. She stayed ur the d^kcned 
1:00m till dinner time. 

% * 

All through that silent meal the struggle went on 
withm her. She looked so shadowy and exhausted that 
old Jolyon told “Sankey*' to countermand the carriage, 
he would not have her going out She was to go V) 
bed* She made no resistance. She went up to her 
rooin, and sat in the dark. At ten o’clock she rang for 
her maid. 

"Bring some hot water, and go down and tell Mr* 
Forsyte that T feel perfectly rested. ^Say that if he’s too 
tired I can go to the dance by myself.” 

The maid looked askance, and June turned on her 
imperiously. "Go,” she said, "bring the hot water at 
once!” 

Her ball-dress still lay on the sofa, and with a sort 
of fierce rare she arrayed herself, took the flowers in 
her hand, and went down, her small face carried high 
under its burden of hoii. She coul^Jdjn' old Jolyon 
his room as she passed. 

Bewildered and vexed, he was diessing. It was 

1 

past ten, they would not get there till eleven; the girl ' 
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was TBflt'he dsfcd not aoss hcr -^the cxprcbwon 

of her face at dinner haunted him. 

With great ebony brushes he smootlied his hair till 
it shone like Silver under the light; then he, tcxs ciime 
out on the gloomy staircase. 

June met him below, and, without a w’ord, they 
went to the carriage. 

. \Vhen, after that drive which seemed to last for 
ever, she entered Roger’v drawingroom, she disguised 
Under a mask of resolution a veiy torment of nervous- 
ness and emotion Tlie feeling of shame at what f light 
be called “running after him” was smothered by the 
dread that he might nt)l be there, that she might not 
see him after all, and by that dogged resolve some- 
how, she did not know how— -to win him back. 

The sight of the ballroom, with its gleaming floor, 
gave her a feeling of joy, of triumph, for she loved 
dancing, and when dancing she floated, so light was 
she, like a strenuous, e^iger little spirit. He would 
surely ask her t<ifi|j|j|ce. and if he danced with her it 
would afl !>€( as it was before. She looked about her 
eagerly. 

The sight of Bosmney coming with Irene from th^ 
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conservatory, with that strange look of nfler absorption 
on his face, struck her too suddenly, 'fhey had not 
seen — no one should see — her distress, net even her 
grandfather. 

She put her hand on Jolyon's arm, and said very 
Jow: 

« 

must go home. Gran; I feel ill.” 

He hurried her away, grumbling to himself that he 
had known how it would be. 

To hei he said nothing; only when they were once 
more m the carnage, which by some fortunate chance 
had Imgcred near the door, he asked her. “What is it, 
my darling?” 

Feeling her whole slender body shaken by sobs, he 
was terribly alarmed. She must have Blank to-morrow. 
He would insist upon it He could not have her like 
this. , . . Theie, theie* 

June mastered her sobs, and, squeezing his hand 
feveiishly, she lay back in her corner, her face muffled 
m a shawl. 

He could only see her eyes, fixed and stanng m 
the dark,* but he did not cease to stroke her hand with 
his thm fingers. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EVENING AT RICHMOND. 

Othfr eyes besides the eyes of June and of Socimes 
had seen “those two” (*^0 Euphemia had already begun 
to call them) commg from the conservatory; other eyes 
had noticed the look on Bosinney^s face 

ITiere arc moments when Nature reveals the passion 
hidden beneath the careless calm of her oidinary 
moods — violent spnng flashing white on almond-blossum 
through the purple clouds; a snowy, moonlit peak, uith 
its single star, soaring up to the passionate blue, or 
against the flames of sunset, an old yew-tree standing 
dark gnaidian of some fiery secret. 

There are moments, too, when, m a picture-galleiy, 
a* woik, noted by the casual spectator as * Titian 
— lemarldbly fine,” breaks through the defences of 
some Forsyte better lunched perhaps than his fellows, 
and holds him spell-bound in a kmd of ecstacy. There 
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are things he feels — there are things here whirh— wdl, 
which are things. Something unreasoning, unreasonable, 
is upon him; when he tries to define itlwith the pre- 

t 

cision of a practical man, it eludes him, slips away, as 
the glow of the wine he has drunk is slipping away, 

leaving him cross, and conscious of his liver. He feels 

« 

that he has been extravagant, prodigal of something; 
virtue has gone out of hun. He did not desire this 
glimpse of what lay under the three stars of his cata- 
logue. God forbid that he should know anything about 
the forces of Nature! God forbid that he should admit 
for a momeKit that there are such things! Once admit, 
that, and where was he? One paid a shilling for en- 
trance, and another for the programme. 

The look which June had seen, which other For- 
sytes had seen, was like the sudden flashing of a candle 
through a hole in some imaginary canvas, behind which 
It was being moved — the sudden flaming-out of a vague, 
erratic glow, &hado^vy and enticing. It brought home 
to onlookers the consciousness that dangerous forces 
were at work. For a moment they noticed it with 
pleasure,' with interest, then felt they must not notice 
It aU. ' \ 
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, It^upplie<r, 'however, the reastm ot June^s coming 
so late and disappearing again without dancing, with- 
out even taking hands with her lover. She was ill, it 
was said, and no wonder. 

But here they looked at each other guiltily They 
had no desire to spread scandal, no uestre to be ill- 
natured. Who would have? And to outsiders no word 
was breathed, unwritten law keeping them silent 

Then came the news that June had gone to the 
seaside with old Jolvon. 

He had earned her off to Broadstairs, for >'hicli 
place there was just then a feeling, Yaimouth having 
lost caste, in spite of Nicholas, and no Forsyte going to 
the sea without intending to have an air for his money 
such as would render him bilious in a week. That 
fatally aristocratic tendency of the first Forsyte to dnnk 
Madeira had left his descendants undoubtedly acces- 
sible. 

^ So June went to the sea. The family awaited de- 
velopments; there was nothing else to da 

But^iow far — how far had *<those two*’ gone? How 
far were they going to go? Could they really be going 
at all? Nothing could suiely come of it, for neither 
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of them had any money. At the most a Dilation, 
ending, as all such attachments should, at the proper 
time. 

Soames’s sister, Winifred Dartie, who had imbibed 
with the breezes of Mayfair — she lived in Green Street 
— moie fashionable prmciples in legard to matrimonial 
behaviour than were current, for instance, in Ladbroke 
Giove, laughed at the idea of there being anythmg in 
it. llie “little thing” — Irene was taller than herself, 
and it was real testimony to tlie solid worth of a Foi- 
syte that she should always thus be a “little thing” — 
the little thing was boied Why shouldn’t she amuse 
herself? Soames was rather tiring, and as to Mr. Bosin- 
ney — only that buffoon George would have called him 
the Buccaneer — she maintained tliat he was very chic. 

This dictum — that Bosinney was ihic — caused quite 
a sensation. It failed to convince That he was “good 
looking in a way” they were prepared to admit, but 
that anyone could call a man with his pronounced 
cheekbones, cuiious eyes, and soft felt hats chic was 
only another instance of Winifred’s extravagant way of 
iiuming after something new. 

It was that famous summer when extravagance was 
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fashionable, wbe^i the very earth was extravagant, chest 
nut-tiees spread with blnssoDj, and floweis drenched la 
perfume, as they had never been beloie; when roses 
blew in every garden, and foi tlie swarming si as the 
nights had haidly spare, when every day and all day 
long the sun, in full armour, swung h.whiazen shield 
jbove the Park, and people did stiange things, lunch 
mg and dining 111 the open air. Uiipiecedeiited was 
the tale of cabs and cainages that streamed across the 
bridges of the shining river, beaiing the upper-middle 
class in thousands to the gieen glories of Bushey, 1 icli 
moiid, Kew, and Hampton Court. Almost eveiy family 
with any pretensions to be of the carriage-class pa'd 
one vis't that year to the hoise-rhestiiuts at Bushey, or 
took one dnve amongst the Spanish chestnuts of Riih- 
mond Park Bowling smoothly, if dustily, along, in a 
cloud of their own creation, they would staie fashionably 
at tlie antlered beads which the great slow deei raised 
out of a forest of bracken that promised to autumn 
lo^eis such cover as was nevei seen before And now 
and agaiA, as the amoious ]ierfume 'f chestnut flowers 
and fern was drifted too near, one would say to the 
other* “My dear’ ^Vhat a peculiar scent!” 
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And the hme-ilowers that year were of rate piime^ 

r 

near honey-coloured. At the corners of London squares 
they gave out, as the sun went down, a perfume sweeter 
than the honey bees had taken — a perfume that stirred 
a yeammg uiinamable m the hearts of Foisytes and 
their peers, tokmg the cool after dinner in the precincts 
of those gardens to which they alone had keys. 

And that yearning made tliem linger amidst the 
dim shapes of flower-beds in tlie failing daylight, made 
tliem turn, and turn, and turn again, as though loveis 
were waiting for Uiem — waiting for the last light to die 
away under the shadow of the branches. 

Some vague sympathy evoked by the scent of the 
limes, scHne sisterly desire to see for herself, some idea 
ipf demonstrating the soundness of her dictum that theie 
*was "nothing in it;” or merely the craving to diive 
down to Richmond, irresistible that summer, moved 
the mother of the little Daxties (of little Publius, of 
Imogen, Maud, and Benedict) to ^vrite the following note 
to her sister-in-law: 


**/ufte 30 . 

“Dear Irene, 


“1 hear that Soames going to Henley tomorrow 
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for the night. • J[ thought it would be great fun if we 
made up a little part) and difwe down to Richmonds 
Will you ask Mr, Bosinney, and I will get young Flip- 
pard. 

“Emily (tliey called their iriothei EiniJv — it was so 
chtc) will lend us the carnage 1 will ^all for you and 
your young man at seven o’clock 

“Your affectionate sister, 

“VViNiruEii Dari It 

“Montague believes the dinner at the Crown and 
Sceptre to be ciuitc eatable.” 

Montague was Dartie’s second and better-known 
name — his fust being Moses, foi he was nothing il not 
a man of the world 

Her plan met with more opposition fiom Pioviden(^' 
than so benevolent a scheme deserved In tlie fiist 
place young Flippaid wrote* 

“Dear Mrs Dariie, 

“AwAilly sorry. Engaged two d-ep. 

“Yours, 

“Augustus Fupparb.” 


The Man of Proptt iy //. 
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It was late to send into the bye>ways'and hted/jes to 
remedy this misfbilune. With the promptitude and 
conduct of a mother, Winifred fell bac^ on her hus- 
band* Sl^ had, indeed, the decided but tolerant tem- 
perameuU^ai goes with a good deal of profile, fan 
hair, andT^w^h eyes* She was seldom or never at 
a loss; br if at a loss, was always able to convert it into 
a gain. 

Dartie^ too, was in good feather. Erotic had failed 
to win the Lancashire Cup. Indeed, that celebrated 
animal, owned as he was by a pillar of the turf, who 
had secretly laid many thousands against him, had not 
even started. The forty-eight hours that followed his 
scratching were among the darkest in Dartie’s life. 

Visions of James haunted him day and night 
Black ilioughts about Soames mingled with the faintest 
hopes. On the Friday night he got drunk, so greatly 
was he affected. But on Saturday mormng the true 
Stock Exchange instmct triumphed within him. Owing 
some hundieds, which by no possibility could he pay 
be went into town and put them all on Concertina for 
the Saltown Borough Handicap* 

As he said to Major Scrd^ton, with whom he lunched 
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at tihe Iseeum? t'That little Jew l>uy. Nathans, had given 
bun the tip. He didn't care a cmrah. He was in — a 
mucker. If it didn’t come up— -well then, damme, the 
old man would have to payl” 

A bottle of Pol Roger to his own chedc had givefc 
him a new contanpt for James. 

It came up. Concertina was squeezed home by her 
neck- -a terrible squeak! But, as DaiUe said: There 
was nothing like pluck! 

He was by no means averse to the expedition to 
Richmond. He would ‘‘stand” it himself* He chei^shed 
an admiiation for Irene, and wished to be on more< 
playful terms with her. 

At half-past five the Park Lane footman came round 
to say: Mrs. Forsyte was very sorry, but one of the 
horses was coughing* 

Undaunted by this further blow, Winifred at once 
despatched little Publius (now aged seven) with the 
nursery governess to Montpdher Square. 

* *rhey would go down iii hansoms and meet at the 
Crown akd Sceptre at 7.45. 

Dartie, on being told, was pleased enough. It was 
better than going down with your back to the horses* 

5 * 
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He had no objection to driving down wfth Irehe.^ He 
suppobcd they would pick up the others at Montpellier 
Square, and swop hansoms there? 

Informed that the meet was at the Ciown and 
Sceptre, and that he would have to drive with his wife, 
he turned sulky, and said it was d d slow! 

At seven o’clock they started, Dartie offermg to bet 
the driver half-a-crown he didn’t do it m the three 
quarters of an hour. 

Twice only did husband and wife exchange remarks 
Oft the way. 

Dartie said* “It’ll put Master Soames’s nose out of 
joint to hear his wife’s been drivin’ in a hansom with 
Master Bosinney^” 

Wiiufred replied. “Don’t talk such nonsense, Monty*” 

“Nonsense*” repeated Dartie. “You don’t know 
women, my fine lady*” 

On the othei occasion he merely asked “How am 
1 looking? A bit puffy about the gills? That fizz old 

I 

George is so fond of is a windy wine*” 

He had been lunching with George Forsyte at the 
Haversnake. 

Bosinney and Irene had arrived before them They 
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were standiiif^ jn one of the long French windows ovei- 
looking the river. 

Windows that summer were open ail day long, and 
all night too, and day and night ihe scents of flowers 
and trees c.-ime in, the hot scent of parching grass, and 
the cool scent of the heavy dews. 

To the eye of the observant Daitie his two guests 
did not appear to be making much running, standing 
there close together, without a word. Bosinney was a 
hungiy-lookmg credtiire — not much go about htmf 

He left them to Winifred, however, and busie(< him- 
self to order the dinner. 

A Forsyte will require good, if not delicate feeding, 
but a Dartie will tax the resources of a Crown and 
Sceptre. Living, as he does, from hand to mouth, no- 
thing is too good for him to eat, and he will eat it 
His drink, too, will need to be carefully provided; there 
is much drink in this country “not good enough” for a 
Dartie, he will have the best Paying foi things 
vicanously, there is no reason why he should stmt him- 
self. To stmt yourself is the mark of a fool, not of a 
Dartie. 

The best of everything* No sounder principle on 
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a man can base his life, whose (ither-imlaw has 
a very considerable income, and a partiality for bis 
grandchildren. * 

With his not unable eye Dartie had spotted this 
weakness in James the very hrst year after little 
Pnblius’s amval (an eiror); he had profited by his 
perspicacity. Four little Darties were now a sort Of per- 
petual insurance. 

The feature of the feast was unquestionably the 
red mullet This delectable fish, brought from a con- 
siderable distance in a state of almost perfect preserva- 
tion, was first fried, then boned, then seiyed jn.ice, 
with Madeira punch m place of sauce, according tb a 
reape known to a few men of the world. 

Nothing else calls for remark excqpt the payment of 
the bilJ by Dartie. ' 

He had made himself extremely agreeable throughout 
the meal; his bold, admiring stare seldom abandoning 
Irene’s face and figure. As he was obliged to confess 
to himself, he got no change out of her — she was coo! 
enough, as cool as her shoulders looked under their vdl 
of creamy lace. He expected to have caught her out 
in Mime little gaihe with Bosinneyi but not a bit of it. 
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s!>e kept up end remarkably Tird). ^ As for that 
archit^i chap, he was as glum as a bear with a sore 

p ' 

head — Winifred could barely get a word out of him; 
he ate nothing, but he certainly took his liquor, and 
bis face kept getting whiter, and his eyes looked queer. 

It was all very amusing. 

For Dartie himself was m capital form, and talked 
freely, with a ofertain poignancy, being no fool. He 
told two or thi^‘ stories verging on the improper, a 
concession to the bompany, for his stones were not used 

I 

to veigmg. He- ■ proposed Irene’s health m a mock 
speech. Nobody drank it, and Wimfied said: “Don’t 
be such a clown, Monty 1” 

At her suggestion they went after dinner to the 
public terrace overlooking the river. 

“I should like to sec the common people making 
love,” ^e said, “it’s such fun!” 

There were numbers of them walking in the cool, 
after the day’s heat, and the air was alive with the 
fl%und of voices, coarse and loud, or soft as though 
murmuring secrets. 

Jt was not long before Winifred’s better sense — she 
was the only Forsyte present— secured them an empty 
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bench They sat down in a row. A heavy tree spiead 
a thick canopy above their heads, and the liaze daikened 
slowly over the river. 

Dartie sat at the end, next to him Irene, then Bo- 
sinney, then Winified. Theie was hardly room for four, 
and the man of the world could feel Irene's arm 
crushed against his own, he knew that she could not 
withdraw it without seeming rude, and this amused 
him, he devised eveiy now and again a moicincnt tliat 
would bring her closer still. He thought ‘‘That Buc- 
caneer Johnny sha'n’t have it all to himself’ It's a 
pretty tight fit, certainly’” 

From far down below on the dark ri\cr came drift- 
ing the tinkle of a mandoline, and voices singing the 
old round: 

“A boat, a boat, unto the ferry, 

For we’ll go over and be inciiy, 

And laugh, and quaff, and dunk bnavn sheiiy!” 

And suddenly the moon appeared, young and 
tender, floating upon her back flora belund a tree, 
and as though she had breathed, the air wJPs cooler, 
but down that cooler air came always the warm odour 
of the limes, 
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Over his» cigar Dartie peeied round at Bosinney, 
who was sitting with his arms crossed, staring straight 
in front of him, and on his face the look of a man being 
tortured 

And Dartie shot a glance at the face between, so 
veiled by the overhanging shadow that it was but like a 
darker piece of the daikness shaped and breathed on, 
soft, mysterious, enticing. 

A hush had fallen on the noisy terrace, as if all 
the strollers were tlunking secrets too precious to be 
spoken. 

And Dartie tliought: "Ah! Women 

The glow died above the river, the singing ceased; 
the young moon hid behind a tree, and all was dark. 
He pressed himself against Irene. 

He was not alarmed at the shuddcnng that ran 
tlnough the limbs he touched, or at the troubled, scorn- 
ful look of her eyes. He felt her trying to draw herself 
cway, and smiled. 

It aiust be confessed that die man of the woild had 
drunk quite as much as was good for him 

With thick lips parted under his well-curled mons- 
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tachet, aod his bold q^es aslant upon I)er, he kad the 
malicious look of a satyr. 

Along the pathway of sky between the he^es of 
the tree-tops the stars clustered forth; like mortals 
beneath, th^ seemed to shift and swarm and whisper. 
Then on the terrace the buzz broke out once more, and 
Dartie thoughtt “Ahl he’s a poor, hungry-looking devil, 
that Bosinneyl” and again he pressed himself against 
Irene. 

The movement deserved a better success. She rose, 
and they all followed her. 

The man of the world was more than, ever deter- 
mined to see what she was made of. Along the terrace 
he kept close at her elbow. He had within him much 
good wine. There was the long dnve home, the long 
drive and the warm dark and the pleasant closeness of 
the hansom-cab — with its insulation from the world de- 
vised by some great and good man. That hungry 
architect chap might drive with his wife — he wished 
him joy of her! And conscious that his voice was nof 
too steady, he was careful not to speak; but U smile 
had become fixed on his thidi lips. 

Th^ strolled along toward th^ cabs awaiting than 
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at the fiarther«end. His plan had' the n^ent of all great 
plans, an almost bnital siinplicity — he would merely 
keq) at her elbow till she got in, and get in quickly 
after her. ^ 

But when Irene reached the cab she did not get in; 
she slipped, instead, to the horse*s hekd. Dartie was 
not at the moment sufficiently master of his l^s to 
fdlow. She stood stroking the horse’s nose, and, to his 
annoyance, Bosinney was at her side first She turned 
and spoke to him rapidly, in a low voice; the words 
"That man” reached Dartie. He stood stubbornly by 
the cab-step, waiting for her to come back. He knew 
a trick worth two of that! 

Here, in the lamplight, his figure (no more than 
medium height), well squared in its white evening waist- 
coat, his light overcoat fiung over his arm, a pink fiower 
in his buttonhole, and on his dark face that look of 
confident, good-humoured insolence, he was at his best — 
a thorough man of the world. 

* Winifred was already in her cab. Dartie reflected 
that Bo^nney would have a poorish time in that cab if 
he didn’t look sharp i Suddenly he received a push 
which nearly overturned him in the road. Bosinney’s 
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voice hissed in his ear: “I am taking. Irei^e baA; dc 
you understand?” He saw a face white ^ith passion, 
and ^es that glared at him like a wild cat’s. 

“Eh?” he stammered. “What? Not a bit! You 

take my wife!** 

“Get away!** hissed Bosinney — “or 1*11 throw you 
into the road*” 

Dartie recoiled; he saw as plainly as possible that 
the fellow meant it. In the space he made Irene had 
slipped by, her dress brushed his legs. Bosmney stepped 
in after her. 

“Gk) on!” he heard the Buccaneer cry. The cab- 
man flicked his horse. It sprang forward. 

Dartic stood for a moment dumbfounded, then, 
dashing at the cab where his wife sat, he scrambled in. 

“Drive on!” he shouted to the driver, “and don’t 
you lose sight of that fellow in front!” 

Seated by his wife’s side, he burst into imprecations. 
Calming himself at last with a supreme effort, he added: 
“A pretty mess you’ve made of it, to let the Buccaneer 
diive home with her, why on earth couldn’t you keep 
hold of him? He’s mad with love; any fool can see 
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He 'drowned Wiiufieti’s lejomder wiih ftesh calls U 
the Almighty; nor was it until they readied Baines that 
he ceased a Jeremiad, in the course of which he had 
abused her, her father, her brother, I" ne, Bosinney, the 
name of Foisyte, hib own children, and cut bed the day 
when he had ever mamed. 

Winifred, a woman of strong choiacter, let him have 
hib say, at the end of which he lapsed into sulky silence 
His angiy eyes never deserted the back of that cab, 
which, like a lost chance, haunted the darkness in front 
of him 

Fortunately he could not heai Bosinney's passionate 
pleading— that pleading which the man of the world's 
conduct had let loose like a flood, he could not see 
liene shivering, as though some gannent had been toin 
trom her, nor her eyes, black and mournful, like the 
eyes of a beaten child He could not hear Bosinney 
enti eating, entreating, always entreating, could not heai 
her sudden, soft weepmg, nor see that poor, hungry* 
liking devil, awed and tremblmg, humbly touchmg her 
hand. * 

In Montpellier Square their cabman, following his 
instructions to the letter, faithfully drew up behind tlie 
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ialb in £x>nt The Darties saw Bosinifty spring out 
and Irene follow, and hasten up the steps ^with bent 
head. She evidently had her key in her hand, for she 
disappeared at once. It was unpossible to tdl whether 
she had turned to speak to Bosinney. 

The latter came walking past their cab; both hus- 
band and wife had an admirable view of his face in 
the light of a street-lamp/ It was working witli violent 
emotion. 

‘‘Good night, Mr. Bosinney!” called Winifred. 

Bosinney started, clawed off his hat, and hurried on. 
He had obviously forgotten their existence. 

“ITierel” said Dartie, “did you see the beast^s face? 
What did 1 say? Fine games*” He improved the occasion. 

'Iliere had so clearly been a crisisjip the cab that 
Winifred was unable to defend her theory. 

She said. “1 shall say nothing about it. 1 don’t see 
any use in maJdng a fuss!” 

With that view Dartie at onre concurred; looking 
upon James as a ])nvate preserve, disapproved of his 
.being disturbed by the troubles of others. 

“Quite nght,” he said; “let Soames look after him- 
self. He’s jolly well able to!’* 
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Tbu^ spealcibg, the DaxtieU efn^ered Iheir liabiiat in 
Green Street^ the rent whidb was paid by James, 
and sought a well-earned rest The hour was midnight^ 
and no Forsytes remained abroad in ^he streets to spy 
out Bosinn^’s wanderings, to see him retuta rnd stand 
against the rails of the Square garden, back from the 
glow of the street-lamp; to see him stand there in the 
shadow of trees, watchmg tUb house where in the dark 
was hidden she whom he would have given tlie world 
to see for a single minute — she who was now to him 
the breath of the lime-trees, the meamng of the light 
and the darkness, the very beating of his own heart 
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CHAPTER X. 

DIAGNOSIS OF A FORSY PL 

Ir IS in the natuie of a Forsyte to be ignorant that 
he IS a Forsyte, but young Jolyon was well aware of 
being one. He had not known it till after tht decisive 
step which had made him an outcast, sinc4f then the 
knowledge had been witli him continually. He felt it 
throughout his alliance, tliioughout all his« 
with his second wife, who was emphaticajjjl not a 
Forsyte 

He knew that if he had not possessed ^i gieat 
measuie the eye foi what he wanted, the tefllicity to 
hold on to it, the sense of the folly of wasting (that for 
winch he had given so big a price — in othei w<j|rds, tlie 
“sense of pioperty” — he could never have retained her 
(peihaps never would have desired to retain her) with 
him thiough all the financial troubles, slights, and mis- 
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constructions gf thobc fifteen years, never have induced 
her to marry him on the death of his fii&t wife, never 
have lived it all through, and come up, Jis it were, thm, 
but smilmg. 

He was one of those men who, seated cross-legged 
like miniature Chinese idols in the cag.s of their own 
hearts, are ever smiling at themselves a doubting smile. 
Not that this smile, so mtimate and eternal, interfered 
with his actions, which, like his chm and his tempera- 
ment, were quite a peculiar blend of softness and de- 
termination. ^ 

He was conscious, too, of being a Forsyte m his 
work, that painting of water-colpurs to ^hich he devoted 
so much energy, always witH an eye on himself, as 
though he could not take so unpractical a pursuit quite 
seriously, and always with certain queer uneasiness 
that lie did not make more 'money at it 

It was, then, this consciousness of what it meant to 
be a Forsyte, that made him receive the followmg letter 
from old Jolyon, with a mixture of sympathy and 
disgust* 


A/an of Proptr^ 7/ 
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“Sheldrake House, 

* “Broadsturs, 

"My Dear Jo,” 

(The Dad’s handwriting had altered very little in 
the thirty odd years that he remembered it) 

"We have been here now a fortnight, and have had'j 
good weatlier on the whole. The air is bracing, but' 
my liver is out of order, and I shall be glad enough 
get back to town. I cannot say much for June, her'; 
health and spints are very indifferent, and I don’t see 
what IS to come of it She says nothing, but it is clear 
that she is harping on this engagement, which is ail,' 
engagement and no engagement, and — goodness knows* 
what I have grave doubts whether she oJlht to 
allowed to return to London in the present state 
affairs, but she is so self-willed that ^ 
into her head to come up at any moment 
someone ought to speak to Bosmney and ascertain whAil^ 
he means. I’m afraid of this myself, for I should cer- 
tainly rap him over the knuckles, but I thought that 
you, knowmg him at the Club, might put in la word, 

*’ j* 

and get to ascertain what the fellow is about. You will 
of course in no way commit June. I shall be glad to 
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hear fyoih you ^ the course of a few (k|U whether you 
have succeed^ in gaining any infonnation. Hie situa- 
tion is vSy distressing to me» I wony about it at night 
With'Sny love to Jolly and Holly. 

"I am, 

“You 3 affect father, 

“JoLYON Forsyte.” 

Young Jolyon pondered this letter so long and 
senously that his wife noticed his preoccupation, and 
asked him what was the matter. He replied: “No- 
thing.” 

f 

It w^H^Tftxed principle with him never to allude to 
June. She might take alarm, he did not know what 
she might think; he hastened, therefore, to bani^ from 
his manner all traces of absorption, but m this he was 
about as successful as his father would have been, for 
he had inheiited all old Jolypn’s transparency m matters 
of^ domestic finesse; and young Mrs. Jolyon, busying 
ftherself o^er the affairs of the houses went about with 
I* tightened lips, stealing at him unfathomable looks. 

He started for the Club m the aflernoon with the 

6 * 
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letter in his pocket, and without havm|[ made ^.up his 
mind. 

To sound a man as to "his intentions I’ was peculiarly 
unpleasant to lum, nor did his own anomalous position 
dimmish this unpleasantness. It was so like his family, 
so like all the people they knew and mixed with, to 
enforce what they called their rights over a man, to 
linng him up to the mark; so like them to cany their 
business principles into their private relations’ 

And how that phrase m the letter — “You will, of 
course, m no way commit June” — gave the whole thuig 
away 

Yet the letter, with the personal gnevance, the 
concern for June, the “rap over the knuckles,” was all 
so naturiil. No wonder his fatlier wanted to know 
what Bosmney meant, no wonder he was angry. 

It was difficult to refuse* But why give the thing 
to him to do? That was suiely quite unbecoming, but 
so long as a Forsyte got what he was after, he waS not 
too particular about the means, provided appearances 
were saved. 

How should he set about it, or how lefuse? Both 
seemed impossible. So, young Jolyoul 
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Hai arrived*^! the Club at three o’clock, and the 
fiibt person he saw was Bosmncy himsell, seated in a 
corner, staring out of the window. 

Young Jolyon sat down not far off, and began 
nervously to reconsider his position. He looked coveitly 
at Bosmncy sitting there unconsaous. Ho did not know 
him very well, and studied him attentively for perhaps 
the first time, an unusuaJ-looking man, unlike in dress, 
face, and manner to most of the other members of the 
Club— young Jolyon himself, however different he had 
herome in mood and temper, had always retained the 
neat reticence of Forsyte appearance. He alone among 
Forsytes was ignorant of Bosmney’s nickname. Tlie 
man was unusual, not eccentiic, but unusual; he looked 
worn, too, haggard, hollow in the cheeks beneath those 
broad, higli cheekbones, though without any appearance 
of ill-health, for he was stiongly built, with curly hair 
that seemed to show all the vitality of a fine constitu- 

SonieUiing in his face and attitude touched young 
Jolyon. He knew what suffering was like, and this man 
looked as if he were suffering. 

He got up and touched his arm, 
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Bosinney started, but exhibited no ^ign of embarrass- 
ment on seeing who it was. 

Young Jolyon sat down. 

"I haven’t seen you for a long time,” he said "How 
are you getting on with my cousin’s house?” 

"It’ll be finished in about a week ” 

“1 congratulate you!” 

"Thanks — I don’t know that it’s much of a subject 
for congr^dk^lation.” 

“No?”, 4 uened young Jolyon; "I should have thought 
you’d be glad to a long job like that off your hands; 
but I suppose you feel it much as 1 do when I part 
with a picture — a sort of child?” 

He looked kmdly at Bosinney. 

"Yes,” said the latter more coidially, "it goes out 
from you and there’s an end of it I didn’t know you 
pamted.” 

"Only water-colours, I can’t say 1 believe in my 
work.” 

"Don’t believe in it? Then how can yop do it? 
Work’s no use unless you believe m it!” 

"Good,” said young Jolyon; "it’s exactly what I’ve 
always said. By-the-by^ have you noticed that when- 
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ever one says ‘Good,’ one always Adds* exactly what 
Pve alwa 3 rs said!’ But if you ask me how I do i1^ I 
aoswet, because Pm a Forsyte.” 

"A Forsyte! I never thought of /OU as one!” 

“A Forsyte,” reph^ young Jolyon, ‘‘is not an un- 
common animal. There are hundreds among the mem^ 
bers of this Club. Hundreds out there m the streets; 
you meet them wherever you go!” 

“And how do you tell them, may laAar said Bo- 
sinney. 

“By their sense of property,^' A Forsyte takes a 
practical — one might say a commonsense— view of 
things, and a practical view of things is based fiinda- 
mentally on a sense of property. A Forsyte, you will 
notice, never gives himself away.” 

“Joking?” 

Young Jolyon’s eye twinkled. 

“Not much. As a Forsyte myself, I have no busi- 
ness to talk. But Pm a kmd of thoroughbred mongrel; 
now, th^e’s no mistaking you. You’re as different from 
me as I am from my Uncle James, who is the perfect 
specimen of a Forsyte. His sense of pn^erty is ex- 
treme, while you have practically none. Without me in 
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between, you would seem like a differeht species.*- Vm 
the missing link. We are, of course, all of us the slaves 
of property, and I admit that it’s a questidn of degree, 
but what I call a ‘Forsyte’ is a man who is decidedly 
more than less a slave of properly He knows a good 
thing, he^ knows a safe thing, and his gnp on property 
— it doesn’t matter whether it be wives, houses, money, 
or reputation — is his hall-mark ” 

“Ah’” murmured Bosinney. “You should patent 
the word.” 

“I should hke,’^PRd young Jolyon, “to lecture on 
it: ‘Properties and quality of a Forsyte This little 
animal, disturbed by the ridicule of his own sort, is un- 
affected in his motions by the laughter of strange crea- 
tures (you or I). Hereditanly disposed to myopia, be 
recognises only the persons and habitats of his own 
species, amongst which he passes an existence of com- 
petitive tranquillUy.’ ” 

jt 

“You talk of them,” said Bosmney, “as if they werf 
half England.” 

“They are,” repeated young Jolyon, “half England, 
and the better half, too, the safe half, the three per cent 
half, the half that counts. It’s their wealth and security 
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that jnaTces everything possible; makes >our art possible, 
makes literature, science, even religion, possible. With- 
out Forsytes, who believe in none of these things, but 
turn them all to use, where should ^ e be? My dear 
sir, the Forsytes are the middlemen, the commercials, 
the pillais of society, the corner-stones of convention; 
everything that is admirable*” 

“I don’t know whether I catch your drift,” said Bo 
sinney, “but I fancy there are plenty of Forsytes, as 
you call them, m my profession.^^ 

“Certainly,” replied young^[Piyon. “The great 
majority of architects, painters, or writers have no prin- 
ciples, like any other Forsytes. Art, literature, religion, 
survive by virtue of the few cranks who really believe 
in such things, and the many Forsytes who make a com- 
mercial use of them. At a low estimate, three-fourths 
of our Royal Academicians are Foisytes, seven-eightha of 
our novelists, a large proportion of the press. Of science 
J can’t speak, they are magnificently represented in 
rehgioiy in the House of Commons perhaps more 
numerous than anywhere, the anstocracy speaks for it- 
self. But I’m not laughing. It is dangerous to go 
against the majority — and what a majority 1” He fixed 
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his eyes on Bosinney: “It’s dangerous 'to let an> thing 
cany you away — a house, a picture, a — woman!” 

Th^ looked at each other. And, as tHOugh he had 
done that which no Forsyte did — given himself away, 
young Jolyon drew into his shdl. Bosinney broke the 
silence. 

“Why do you take your own people as the type?” 
said he. 

“My people,” replied young Jolyon, “are not very 
extreme, and they hsjfe their own pnvate peculiarities, 
like every other famDl)^ but they possess m a remarkable 
degree those two qualities which are the real tests of a 
Foisyte — the power of never being able to give yourself 
up to anything soul and body, and the ‘sense of pro- 
perty.’ ” 

Bosinn^ smiled: “How about the big one, for in- 
stance?” 

“Do you mean Swithin?” asked young Jolyon. “Ah! 

¥ 

in Swithm there’s something pnmeval still. The town 
and middle-class life haven’t digested him yet Ml the 
old centuries of farmwork and brute force have settled 
in him, iuid there they’ve stqck, for all he’s so distm- 
giuUied.” ^ 
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^osinney seemed to ponder.' *'Well, you’ve hit 3rour 
cousin Soames oflf to the life,” he said sliiddenly. 
never blow his brains out.” 

Young Jolyon shot at him a pen txating gUnce. 
‘^Np,” he said; **he won’t. Tliat’s why he’s to be 
reckoned with. Look out for tlieir gnp* It’s easy to 
laugh, but don’t mistake me. It doesn’t do to despise 
a Forsyte; it doesn’t do to disregard them)*' 

“Yet you’ve done it yourself!” 

Young Jolyon acknowledged, the hit by losing his 
smile. 

“You forget,” he said with a queer pride, “I can 
hold on, too — I’m a Forsyte myself. We’re all in the 
path of great foices. The man who leaves the shelter 
of the wall — well — you know what I mean, I don’t,” 
he ended very low, as though uttering a threat, “lecom- 
mend evay man to — go — my — way. It depends.” ‘ 
The colour rushed into Bosinney’s face, but soon 
receded, leaving it sallow-brown as before. He gave a 
short^laugh, that left his lips fixed in a queer, fierce 
smile; his eyes mocked young Jolyon. 

“Thanks*” he said. “Itfs deuced kind of you. But 
you’re not the only chaps that can hold On.” He rose. 
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Young Jolyon looked after him as her walked away, 
.ind, resting his head on his hand, sighed ^ 

In the drowsy, ^most empty room the only sounds 
were the rustle of newspapers, the scraping of matches 
being struck. He stayed a long time without moving, 

living over again lliose days when he, too, had sat long 

« 

liours watching the clock, wailing for the minutes to 
pass— long hours full of the torments of uncertainty, 
and of a fierce, sweet aching, and the slow, delicious 
agony of that season came back to him with its old 
poignancy. The sight of Bosinncy, with his haggard 
face, and his restless eyes always wandenng to the clock, 
had roused in him a pity, with which was mingled 
strange, inesistible envy. 

He knew the signs so well Whither was he going 
— to what sort of fate? What kind of woman was it 
wjjjp was drawing him to her by that magnetic force 
whicH no consideration of honour, no principle, no m- 
terest could withstand, from which the only escape was , 
flight 

Flight* But why should Bosinney fly? A man 
fled when he was m danger of destro3ang hearth and 
home, when there were children, when he felt himself 
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trainpling doiyn ideals, breaking sonieliiing. But here, 
so he had heaid, it vv is aJ) broken to h*- hand 

He himself bad not fled, nor would he dy if it were 
all to come over again Yet he had gone further tlian 
Bosiniiey, had broken up his own unhappy home, not 
someone else’s And the old saying came back to 1 im 
“A man’s fate lies in his own heait.” 

In his own heart! The proof of the pudding was 
in the eatmg — Bosinney had still to cat his pudding 

His thoughts passed to the woman, the ^ oman 

whom he did not know, but the outline of whose story 

* 

he had heard. 

An unhappy main age t No ill-treatment — only that 
indefinable malaise, that teirible blight which killed all 
sweetness under Heaven, and so from day to day, from 
night to night, from week to week, fiom year to year, 
till death should end it! 

But young Jolyon, the bitterness of whose own feel- 
ings time had assuaged, saw Soames’s side of the 
quesfion too. Whence should a man like his cousin, 
saturated with all the prejudices and beliefs of his class, 
diaw the insight 01 inspiration necessary to break up 
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this life? It was a question of imaginatioil, 'of prqiject 
ing himself mto the future b^ond the unpleasant gossip, 
sneers, and tattle that followed on such reparations, 
beyond the passing pangs that the lack of the sight of 
her would cause, beyond the grave disapproval of the 
worthy. But few men, and especially few men of 
Soames’s dass, had imagination enough for that A 
deal of mortals m this world, and not enough imagina- 
tion to go round! And sweet Heaven, what a difference 
between theoiy and practice; many a man, perhaps 
even Soames, held chivalrous views on such matters, 
who when the shoe pmched found a distingv^^ilfhmg factor 

« *4 

that made of hunself an exception. 

Then, too, he distrusted his judgmj^t He had 
been through the experience himself, hadt' tasted to the 
dregs the bitterness of an unhappy marriage, and how 
^l^d he take the wide and dispassionate view of tliose 
who had never been withm sound of the battle? His 
evidence was too first-hand — like the evidence on mili- 
tary matters of a soldier who has been through much 
active service, agamst that of avihans who have not 
suffered the disadvantage of seeing things too close. 
Most people would consider siich a mamage as that of 
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Soames.uid bene quite fairly sucoebsiul, he had money, 

i 

she had beauty; it was a case for comprcanise. There 
was no reason why they should not jog along, even if 
they hated each other. It would not matter if they 
went their own ways a little so long as the decencies 
were observed — the sanctity of the mamage tie, of the 
common home, respected. Half the marriages of the 
upper classes were conducted on these lines* Do not 
offend the susceptibilities of Society; do not offend tlie 
susceptibilities of the Church. To avoid offendmg these 
is worth the sacrifice of any private feelings. The ad- 
vantages of the stable home are visible, tangible, so 
many pieces property; there is no nsk in the statu 
quo. To break i^p a home is at the best a dangerous 
experiment, and Idfish into the bargain. 

This was the case for the defence, and young Jolyon 
sighed. 

“The core of it all,” he thought, “is property, bit 
there are many people who would not like it put that 
wily. To them it is ‘the sanctity of the marriage tie;’ 
but the sanctity of the marriage tie is dependent on the 
sanctity of the family, and the sanctity of the family is 
dependent on the sanctity of property; And yet I imagine 
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dll these people are followers of One who never ^owned 
anything. It is curious!” 

And again young Jolyon sighed. 

I going on my way home to ask any poor devils 
I meet to share my dinner, which will then be too little for 
myself, or, at all events, for my wife, who is necessary to 
my health and happiness? It may be that after all 
Soames does well to exercise his rights and support by his 
practice the sacred principle of property which benefits us 
all, with the exception of those who — suffer by the process.” 

And so he left his chair, threaded his way through 
the maze of seats, took his hat, and languidly up the 
hot streets crowded with carriages, reeking with dusty 
odours, wended his way home. 

Before reaching Wistaria Avenue he removed old 
Jolyon’s letter from his pocket, and tearing it carefully 
into tuiy pieces, scattered them m the dust of the road 
He let himself m with his key, and called his wife’s 
name. But she had gone out, taking Jolly and Holly, 
and the house was empty, alone in the garden the cog 
Balthasar lay in the shade snapping at flies. * 

Young Jolyon took his seat theie, too, ui^der the 
pear-tree that bore no fruit. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BObJNNKY ON PAROLE. 

Teif day after the evening at Richmond Soames re- 
turned from Henley by a morning train Not con- 
sul utionally uiteiested m amphibious sports, his visit 
had been one of business rather than pleasure, a client 
of some iinpoi lance having asked lum down. 

He went straight to the City, but finding things 
slack, he left at three o’clock, glad of this chance to get 
home quietly. Irene did not expect him Not that he 
had any desiie to spy on her actions, but there was no 
harm m thus unexpectedly surveying the scene. 

After changing to Park clothes he went into the 
diawmg-room. She was sitting idly m the cornei of the 
scJfa, her favourite seat; and there were circles under her 
eyes, as though she had not slept 

He asked “How is it you’re in? Are you expect- 
mg somebody?” 

TJk^ J/aH oj Froptriy* //. 
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**Yes — that is, not particularly;’^ 

"Who?” 

"Mr, Bosinnqr said he might come.” 

"Bosiimey, He ought to be at work.” 

To this she made no answer. 

"Well/’ said Soames, "I want you to come out tO 
the Stores with me, and after that we’ll go to the 
Park.” 

"1 don’t want to go out; I have a headache.” 

Soamcs rephed: "If ever I want you to do anything, 
you’ve always got a headache. It’ll do you good to 
come and sit under the trees,” 

She did not answer, 

Soames was silent for some minutes; at last he said: 
"I don’t know what your idea of a wife’s duty is. I 
never have known!” 

He had not expected her to reply, but she did. 

"I have tried to do what you want; it’s not my fault 
that I haven’t been able to put my heart into it” 

"Whose fault is it, then?” He watched her askance. 

"Before we were married you promised to let me go 
if our marriage was not a success. Is it a success?” 

Soames frowned. 
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",Silcce$8,'* 'he stammered — “it wo»ild be a success 
if you behaved yourself properly!" 

“I have tried,” said Irene* “V^ill you let me go?*^ 

Soames turned away. Secretly aJaimed, he took 
refuge in bluster. 

“Let you go? You don't know what you're talking 
about Let you go? How can I let you go? We’re 
married, aren’t we? Then, what are you talking about? 
For God's sake, don’t let's have any of this sort of 
nonsense* Get youi hat on, and come and sit in the 
Park.” 

“Then, you won’t let me go?” 

He felt her eyes resting on him with a strange, 
touching look, 

“Let you gol” he said; “and what on earth would 
you do with youiself if I did? You’ve got no money’” 

“I could manage somehow.” 

He took a swift turn up and down the loom; then 
came and stood before her. 

“Understand,” he sai<J> “once and for all, I won’t 
have you say this sort of thing. Go and get your hat 
on’” 

She did not move. 
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“I suppose,” said Soames, "you doift want jjp miss 
Bosinney if he comes 

Irene got up slowly and left the room. S^e came 
down with her hat on. 

Th^ went out 

In the Park, the motley hour of mid-afternoon, Avhen 
foicigners an<J other pathetic folk diive, thinking them- 
selves to be in fashion, had passed, the nght, the proper, 
hour liad come, was nearly gone, before Soames and 
Irene seated themselves undei the Achilles statue. 

It was some tune since he had enjoyed her company 
in the Paik. That was one of the past delights of the 
fiist two seasons of his married life, when to feel himself 
the possessor of this gracious cieaturc before all London 
had been his greatest, though secret, piide How many 
afternoons had he not sat beside her, extremely neat, 
with light grey gloves and faint, supercilious smile, 
nodding to acquaintances, and now and again removing 
his hat^ 

His light grey gloves weie still on his hands, and on 
his lips his smile sardonic, but where tJie feeling in his 
heart? 

The scats were emptying fast^ but still he kept her 
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there, fsilent and pale, as though to wotk out a secret 
punishment. Once or twice he made some comment, 
and she bent her head, or answered “Yes” with a tired 
smile. 

Along the rails a man was walking so fast tliat people 
staled after him when he passed. 

“T-ook at that ass*” said Soames; “he must be mad 
to walk like that in tins heat*” 

He liirned; Irene had made a rapid movement. 

“Hallo*” he said, “it’s our friend the Buccaneer* *” 

And he sat still, with his sneering smile, consaoiis 
that Irene was sitting still, and smiling too. 

“Will she bow to him?” he thought. 

But she made no sign. 

Bosinney reached the end of the rails, and came 
walking back amongst the chairs, quartering his ground 
like a pointer. When he saw them he stopped dead, 
and raised his hat 

^ The smile never left Soames’s face; he also took off 
his hat. 

Bosmney came up, looking exhausted, like a man 
after hard physical exercise; the sweat stood m drops 
on his brow, and Soames’s smile seemed to say: “You’ve 
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had a tiying time, my friend! . . . What 'are j/eii doing 
in the Park?” he asked. “We thought you despised such 
frivolity!” 

Bosinney did not seem to hear; he made his answer 
to Irene: “I*ve been round to your place; I hoped 1 
should find you in.” 

4 

Somebody tapped Soames on the back, and spoke 
to him; and in the exchange of those platitudes over his 
shoulder, he missed her answer, and took a resolution. 

“We’re just going in,” he said to Bosinney; “you’d 
better come back to dinner with us.” Into that in- 
vitation he put a strange bravado, a stranger pathos: 
“You can’t deceive me,” his look and voice seemed 
5a3ring, “but see — I trust you — ^I’m not afraid of 
you!” 

Th^ started back to Montpellier Square together, 
Irene between them. In the crowded streets Soames 
went on in front He did not listen to theu* conversa- 
tion; the strange resolution of truiitfulness he had taken 
seemed to animate even his secret conduct Like a 
garablei, he said to himself: “It’s a card I dare not 
throw away — I must play it for what it’s worth. I have 
not too many chances.” 
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dressed* slowly, heard her le$^ve room and go 
downstairs, and, for full five mmutes after, dawdled about 
in his dressing-room. Then he went down, puiposdy 
shutting the door loudly to ^ow that he was coming. 
He found them standing by the hearth, talking, 

perhaps not; he could not say. 

He played his part out in the farce, the long even- 
ing through — his manner to his guest more friendly than* 
it had ever been before; and when at last Bosmney went, 
he said. ^‘You must come agam soon; Irene likes to 
have you to talk about the house*” Again his voice 
had the strange bravado and the stranger pathos; but 
his hand was as cold as ice. 

Loyal to his resolution, he turned away from their 
parting, turned away from his wife as she stood under 
the hanging lamp to say good night — away from the 
sight of her golden head shining so under the light, of 
her smiling mournful bps; away from the sight of 
Bosmney’s eyes looking at her, so like a dog’s looking at 
its master. 

And^ie went to bed with the certain^ that Bosinney 
was in love with his wife. 

The summer night was hot, so hot and still that 
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through every opened window came in TduI hotter air. 
For long lionib he lay listenmg to her breathmg 

She could sleep, but he must lie awake. And, lying 
awake, he haidened himself to play the part of the 
serene and trusting husband. 

In the small hours he slipped out of bed, and 

« 

passing into his dressing-room, leaned by the open 
window. 

He could hardly breathe 

A night four years ago came back to him — the 
night but one before his mariiage; as hot and stifling as 
this. 

He remembered how he had lam in a long cane 
chair in the window of his sitting-room off Viclotia 
Street Down below m a side street a man had banged 
at a door, a woman had cried out, he remembered, as 
though It weie now, the sound of the scuffle, the slam 
of the door, the dead silence that followed. And then 
the early walei-cart, cleansmg the reek of the streets, 
had approached through the strange-seeming, useless 

I 

lam])-light, lie seemed to hear again its rumble, nearer 
and nearer, till it pas‘-ed and slowly died away. 

He leaned far out of the dressing-room window, over 
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the liAlle coiifl below, and saw the light spread 
The outlines of dark walK and roofs were blurred for a 
moment, then came out sharper than before. 

He remembered how that other nigh^^ he had watclied 
the lamps paling all the length of Victoria Street; how 
he had hurried on his clothe*? and gone down into the 
street, down past houses and sqiiaies, to* the street wheie 
she was staying, and there had stood and looked at the 
front of the little house, as still and grey as the face of 
a dead man. 

And suddenly it shot through his mind, like a sick 
man’s fancy What’s he doing? — that fellow who haunts 
me, who was here this evening, who’s m love with my 
wife — pi owl mg out there, perliaps, looking for her as I 
know he was looking for her this afternoon, watching 
my house now, for all I can tell! 

He stole across the landing to the front of the house, 
stealthily drew aside a blind, and raised a window. 

The grey light dhftng about the trees of the square, 

as though Night, like a great downy moth, had brushed 

!• 

them with her wings. The lamps were still alight, all 
pale, but not a soul stirred — no living thing m sight! 

Yet suddenly, very faint, far off in the deathly still- 
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he heard a erf writhing* bke the toice df «^me 
wandering soul barred out of heaven, and crying for its 
happiness. Ihere it was again — again! Soaxxiw shut 
the window shuddering. 

Then he thought: ^'Aht it’s only the peacocks, across 
the water.” 
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CHAPTER XII. * 

JUNE PAYS SOME f ALI^. 

Old J 0 L.VON stood in the narrow hall at Bio.idstajrs, 
inhaling that odour of oilcloth and herrings which 
permeates all respectable seaside lodging-houses. On 
a chair — a shmy leather chair, displaying its horsehair 
through a hole in the top left-hand comer — stood a 
black despatch case. This he was filling with papets, 
with the Times, and a bottle of fan de Cologne, He 
had meetings that day of the "Globular Gold Con- 
cessions” and the “New Colliery Company, Limited,” 
to which he was gomg up, for he never missed a Board, 
to "miss a Board” would be one more piece of evidence 
that he was growin]|3^^ jealous Foisyte 

spint could not bear. 

His eyes, as he filled that black despatch case, 
looked as if at any moment they might blaze up with 
anger. So gleams the eye of a schoolboy, baited by a 
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nng of his companions; but he controfs hinise>f, de- 
terred by the fearful odds against him. And old 
Jolyon controlled himself, keeping down, with his 
masterful restraint now slowly wearing out, the irritation 
fostered in him by the conditions of his life. 

He had received from his son an iinpiactical letter, 
in which by rambling generalities the boy seemed trying 
to get out of answering a plain question “Pve seen 
Bosinney,” he said, “he is not a criminal The more 
I see of people the more I am convinced that they are 
never good or bad — merely comic, or pathetic. Yon 
probably don’t agree with me!” 

Old Jolyon did not, he considered it cynical to so 
express oneself, he had not yet reached tliat point of 
old age when even Forsytes, bereft of those illusions 
and principles which they have chenshed carefully for 
practical purposes but never believed in, bereft of all 
corporeal enjoyment, stricken to the very heart by 
having nothing left to hope for— break through the 
bainers of reseive and say things they would nevei have 

I 

believed themselves capable of saying. 

Perhaps he did not believe in “Goodness” and 
“Badness” any moie than his son, but as he would 
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have ^said He didn’t know — couldn’t tell; theie might 
be something m it; and why, by an unnecessary ex- 
pression of disbelief, deprive yourself of possible ad- 
vantage? 

Accustomed to spend his holidays aniong die moun 
tains, though (like a true horsy te) he had never at- 
lempted anyUimg too adventurous or too foolhardy, he 
had been passionately fond of them And when the 
wonderful view (mentioned in Baedeker — “fahgiung but 
repaying”) was disuosed to him «iftei the effort of the 
(limb, he h.id doubtless felt the existence of some 
great, dignified principle crowning the chaotic stnvings, 
the petty piecipices, and ironic little daik chasms of 
life. , This was as near to religion, perhaps, as his 
l>iactical spin! had ever gone. 

Bill It was many years since he had been ty the 
mountains He had taken June there two seasons 
running, after his wife died, and had realised bitterly 
that his walking days were over. 

To that old mountain given confidence in a suiireme 
Older of things he had long been a stranger. 

He knew lumself to be old, yet he felt young, and 
this troubled him It tioubled and puzzled him, t<xi, 
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to think that he, mho had always tfeen so •careful, 
should be^Vather and grandfather to such as seemed 
bom to disaster. He had nothing to say against Jo— 
who could say anything against the boy, an amiable 
chap?— ^ut his position was deplorable, and this busi- 
ness of June’s nearly as bad. It seemed like a fatality, 
and a fatality was one of those things no man of his 
character could either understand or put up with.^-^ 

In writing to his son he did not really hope that 
anything would come of it Since the ball at Roger’s 
he had seen too clearly how the land lay — he could 
and two together quicker than most men — and. 
example of his own son before his eyes, kne^ 
better than any Forsyte of them all tliat the pale flame 
singes men’s wings whether they will or no. 

Jn the days before June’s engagement, when she 
and Mrs. Soames were always together, he had seen 
enough of Irene to feel the spell she cast over men. 
She was not a flirt, not even a coquette — woids deai 
to the heart of his generation, which loved to difltu 
things by a good, broad, inadequate word — but sht 
was dangerous. He could not say why. Tell him o: 
a quality innate^ in some womtb — a seductive powei 
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bcyoyd* their’ owh control * jHte wouid* but answer 
"Humbug’” She was dangerous, and ^ere was m 
^d of it He wanted to dose his eyes to that affafir 
If it was, it was; Ae did not want o bear any mon 
about It — he only wanted to save Juiie^ upaition anc 
her peace of mind. He still hoped she might oua 
more become a comfort to himself. 

,And so he had wntten. He got little enough oui 
oj^^e answer. As to what young Jolyon had made oi 
the mterview, there was practically only the nueei 
sentence: "I gather that he*s in the stieam.” Th< 
stream! What stream? What was this 
way of talking? 

He sighed, and folded the last of the papers 
the flap of the bag; he knew well enough* what wai 
meant 

June came out of the dimng-rooxp, and helped hin 
on with his summer coat From her costume, and th( 
expression of her little resolute face, he saw at oua 
coming. 

"PA going with you,” she said. 

“Nonsense, my dear; I go straight into the City, 
can’t have you racketting about!” 
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"I must see old Mrs. Smeech ” 

"Oh, jfipjor precious ‘lame ducks**” grumbled 
old Jolyon He did not believe her excuse, Ijut ceJRd 
his opposition. There was no doing anything with that 
pertinacity of hers. 

At Victoria he put her into the carriage which had 
been oiderdi for himself — A chararteiistic cictinn, for 
he had no petty selfishness. 

“Now, don’t you go tiring yourself, my darlmg,” he 
said, and took a cab on into the City. 

June went first to a back-stieet in Paddington, 
where Mis. Smeech, hei "lame du(‘k,” lived — an aged 
person, connected with the chairing interesl, but after 
•half an hour spent iii hearing her liabitiially Limentalile 
lecital, and diagooniug her into lempoiary coinfoit, slic 
went on to Stanhope Cl ate. I'lie great house w.is closed 
and daik. 

She ha<f^ decided to learn sometliing at all costs. 
It was better to lace the worst, and liave it over. And 
this was her plan. To go first to Phil’s aunt, Mrs. Baynes, 
and, faihng information tlicre, to Iiene herself She 
had 110 clear notion of what slie would gam by these 
visits. 
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Aj three cfclock she was in LoviTiide*^ Square With 
A woman’s instinct when trouble is to be fgSed, she had 
^ on her best frock, and went to the battle with a 
glance as courteous as old Jolyon’s it^'^lf. Her tremors 
had passed into eagerness. 

Mrs. Baynes, Bosmney’s aufit (Louisa was her name), 
was in her kitchen when June was announced, ojganis 
ing the cook, for she waa an ej»cellent housewnfe, and, 
as Baynes always said, tlieie was “a lot m a good 
dinner.” He did his best work after dinner. It was 
Baynes who built that remarkably fine row of tall 
crimson houses in Kensington which compete with so^ 
many otliers for tlie title of “the ugliest in London.’ 

ft 

On hearing June’s name, she went hurriedly to her 
bedroom, and, taking two large bracelets fiom a red 
morocco case m a locked drawer, put them on her 
white wnsts — for she possessed in a remarkable degree 
that “sense of property,” which, as we know, is the 
touchstone of Forsyteism, and the foundation of gocni 
morality. 

Her figure, of medium height and broad build, with 
a tendency to embonpoint, was reflected by the mirror 

TAg Man oj Proper^, //. A 



her white-wood^jvardrob^ in a gown iiiade un^er her 
own onganisation, of one those half«tints, reminiscent 
ai the distempered vails of corridors in li^e hotds. 
She raised her hands to her hair, which she wore i la 
Princesse de Galles, and touched it hin% and theie, 
setlhng it more firmly on her head, and her ^es were 
fill! of an «unconsaoas realism, as though she were 
looking in the face one life’s sordid facts, and making 
the best of it In youth her diedts had been of cream 
Ifu) roses, but thc^ were mottled now by middle-age, 
and^tlgain that hard, ugly directness came into her qres 
ifr jrtie dabbed a powder-puff across her forehead. 'Put- 
ting the puff down, she stood quite still before the glas, 
uranging a smile over her high, importaat nose, her 
:hin, (never large, and now growing smaller with the 
increase of her neck), her thin-lqiped, down-drooping 
nouth. Quickly, not to lose the effect, die grasped 
ler skirts strongly in both hands, and went down- 
stairs. 

She had been hoping for this visit for some time 
last Whispers had reached her that things were not 
ill right between her nqphew and his fiantit. Neither 
if them had been near her for vtedks. She had asked 
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Phil ^0. dinnw: many times; Ins loi^riaDie answer had 
been ''Too busy.” 

Her instinct was Slarmed, and the instinct m such 
matters of this excellent woman w!a^> keen. She ought 
to have been '4 Forsyte; in young Jolyon^ serte of the 
word, she certainly had that privilege, and merits de« 
scription as such. 

She had mamed off her three daughters, in a way 
that people said was beyond their deserts, for they had 
the professional plainness only to be found, as a rule, 
among the female kmd of the more legal callings. Her 
name was upon the committees of numbe'rless chanties \ 
connected with the Church — dances, theatricals, or 
bazaars — and she never lent her name unless sure 
befordband that everything had been thoroughly or- 
ganised. 

She believed, as she often said, in putting thmgs on 
a commercial basis; the proper function of the Church, 
of charity, indeed, of everything, was to strengthen the 
fabric of “Society.” Individual action, therefore, she 
considered immoral. Organisatioii was the only tfiing, 
for by organisation alone could you feel sure that you 

were getting a return for your money. Oiganisation — 

8 * 
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and again, organisation! And there is «io doul^t that 
she was what old Jolyon called her — "a ‘dab’ at that” 
— he went further, he called her “a hiimbug.’C 

The enterprises to which she lent hei name were 
organised so admirably that by the time the takings 
were handed over, they weie indeed skim milk divested 
of all cream of human kindness. But as she f>flen 
justly remarked, sentiment was to be depiecated. She 
was, in fact, a little academic. 

This great and good woman, so highly thouglit of 
m ecclesiastical ciicles, was one of the pnncipal 
jiriestesses in the temple of Forsyteism, keeping alive 
day and night a sacred flame to the God of Property, 
whose altar is inscribed with those inspiring words: 
•‘Nothing for nothing, and really remarkably little for 
Sixpence.” 

When she enteied a room it was felt that something 
substantial had come in, which was probably the reason 
of her popularity as a patroness People liked some- 
tiling substantial when they had paid money 'for it; 
and they would look at her — surrounded by her staff 
in chaiity ball-iooms, with her high nose and her broad. 
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8quai% figure, *attired in an unifoim rovejed with sequins 
— as though she were a general. 

The only thing against her was that she had not a 
double name. She was a power in u»'*per-raiddle class 
soaety, with its hundred sets and circles, all intc* seeling 
on the common battlefield of chanty functions, and on 
that battlefield brushing skirts so ple.isantly with the 
skirts of Society wiUi the c«ipital “S” She was a 
powei in society with the sinallci *S,” that larger, more 
significant, and more powerful body, wiiere the coin- 
meidally Christian institutions, maxims, and “princijilc’* 
which Mrs Haynes embodied, were real life-blood, 
circulating ficely, real business cuirency, not raeiely the 
steiilised imitation that flowed iii the veins of smaller 
Society with the largei “S.” People who knew her felt 
lier to be sound — a sound woman, who never gave heisclf 
away, noi anything else, if she could possibly help it. 

She had been on the worst sort of terms with Bo- 
sinney’s father, who had not mfrequently made her the ob- 
ject of an unpardonable ridicule. She alluded to him now 
that he was gone as her “poor, dear, irreverend brother.” 

She greeted June with the careful effusion of whicli 
she was a mistress, a little afraid of her as far as a 
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woman of her eminence m the cominerciaf and ChiisfJm 

nr>/}d could be ulhid — for so slight a girl June 'had a 

% 

ireai dignity, the fearlessness of her eyes gave her that 

^nd Mrs. Baynes, too, shrewdly recognised that behind 

the uncompromising frankness of June’s manner there 

was much of the Forsyte. If the girl had been merely 

Grank and dourageous, Mrs. Baynes would have thought 

lier '^craliky,” and despised her; if she had been merely 

a Forsyte like Francie — let us say — she would have 

patronised her from sheer weight of metal; but June^ 

ijmall though she was — Mrs. Baynes habitually admired 

quantity — gave her an uneasy feeling; and she placed 

fier in a chair opposite the light. 

There was another reason for her respect — which 

Mrs. Baynes, too good a churchwoman to be worldly, 

irould have been the last to admit — she often heard 

Ker husband describe old Jfolyon as extremely well off, 

and was biassed towards his granddaughter for the 

soundest of all reasons. To-day she felt the emotion 

with which we read a novel describing a hero and an 

% 

inheritance, nttrously anxious lest, by some frightful 
lapse of the'4!^eli$t, the young man should be left 
without it at the' end. 
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Hm" manOtr was warm; sbc had nerar seen so 
c/earif before bow distjDguihhed and desirable a girl 
this was. She asked ailer old Jolyon^s health. A 
awderfiil man for his age; so upright, and yodBg 1^^- 
ing, and how old was be? Eighty-one^ ^ She would 
never have thought it! They wae at the sea! Very 
nice for them; she supposed June heard from Phil every 
day? Her light grey eyes became more prominent as 
she asked this question; but the girl met the glance 
irithqut flinching. 

"No,” she said, "he never writes!” 

Mrs. Baynes*s eyes dropped; they had no in- 
tention of doing so, but they did. They recovered im- 
mediately. 

"Of course not That's Phil all over — he was al- 
ivays like that!” 

"Was he?” said June. 

The brevity of the answer caused Mrs. Haynes’s 
aright smile a moment’s hesitation; she disguised it by 

i quick movement, and spreading her skirts afresh^ 

* 

laid: "Why, my dear — he’s quite the most harum- 
icarum ^gmoa; erne never pays the sUgfll||||;k, attention to 
ivhat hs does!” 
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The conviction came suddenly to Juiffe that- she was 
Wasting her time, even were she to pift a question 
point-blank, she would never get anything* out of this 
woman. 

“Do you see him?” she asked, her face cnmsoniiig. 

The perspiration broke out on Mrs. Baynes’s fore- 
head beneath the powder. 

“Oh, yes’ I don’t remember when he was here 
last — mdeed, we haven’t seen much of him lately. He’s 
so busy with your cousin’s house, I’m told it’ll be finished 
directly. We must organise a little dmnei to celebrate 
the event; do come and stay the night with us’” 

“Thank you,” said June. Again she thought “Pm 
only wasting my time. This woman will tell me no- 
thing ” 

She got up to go. A change came over Mrs Baynes. 
She rose too; her lips twitched, she fidgeted her hands. 
Something was evidently very wrong, and she did not 
dare to ask this girl, who stood there, a slim, straight 
little figure, with her decided face, her set jaw, and 
resentful eyes. She was not accustomed to be afraid of 
asking questions — all organisation was based on the 
asking of questions! 
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B|pt the isfiue was so grave that her ner\e, normally 
strong, was fairly shaken, only that morning her hus- 
band had said: “Old Mr. Forsyte must be worth well 
over a hundred thousand pounds*” 

’ And this gu*! stood there, holding out her hand — 
holding out her hand! 

The chance might be slipping away — she couldn’t 
tell — the chance of keeping her in the family, and yet 
she dared not speak. 

Her eyes followed June to the door. 

It closed. 

Then with an exclamation Mrs. Baynes r.in forward, 
wobbling her bulky frame from side to side, and opened 
it again. 

Too late’ She heaid the front door click, and stood 
still, an expression of real anger and mortification on 
her face. 

June went along the Square with her bird-like quick- 
ness. She detested that woman now — whom in happier 
days she had been accustomed to thmk so kind. Was 
she always to be put off thus, and forced to undergo 
this torturing suspense? 

She would go to Phil himself, and ask him what he 
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meant. She had the right to know* She hunicd oo 

down Sloane Street till came to Bosinney’b number* 

t*a$sing the swing^'door at the bottom, she raj| up the 

stairs, her heart thumping painfully. 

At the top of the third flight she paused for breath, ' 

and holdmg on to the bannisters, stood listening. No^ 
#* 

sound came from above. 

With a very white face Ae mounted the last, flight. 
She saw the door, with his name on the plate. And 
the resolution that had brought her so far evaporateA* 
Tht full meaning of her conduct came to her. She 
felt IjKyt all over; the palms of her hands were moist 
beneafii the thin silk covenng of her gloves. 

She drew bade to the stairs, but did not descend. 
Leaning against the rail she tned to get rid of a feeling 
of being choked; and ^e gated at the door with a sort 
of dreadful courage.* No! she refused to go down. Did 
it matter what people thought of her? Th^ would 
never know* No one would hdp her if she did not help 
herself I She would go through with it 

Forcing herself, therefore, to leave the support of the 
wall, she rang the bdi. The door did not open, and 
all her diame and fear sudde^y abandoned her; she 
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rang a^hi and^agaia, as though ui ^ite of its emptiness 
die could drag some response out of that dosed room, 
some recompense for the diame and fear that visit had 
cost her. It did not open; she lefl off ringing, and, 
at the top of the stairs, buried her face in 

her hands* 

Presently she stole down, ont into the an. She fell 
as though she had passed through a bad illness, and 
had no desire now but to get home as quiddy as die 
coAd. The people she met seemed to know whe*ti she 
had been, what she had hem doing; and suddenly — 
over on the opposite side, going towards his rooms 
the direction of Montpellier Square — she saw Boftiney 
himself. . 

She made a movement to cross into the traffic. Their 

% 

^es met, and he raised his hat An omnibus passed, 
obscuring her view; then, from tbe‘ edge of the pave- 
ment, through a gap in the traffic, she saw him walk- 
ing on. 

And June stood motionless, looking after him. 
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CHAPTER Xm, 

PERFECTION OF THE HOUSI*:. 

“One* mockturtle, clear; one oxtail; two glasses 
of port” 

In the upper room at French’s, where a Forsyte 
could still get heavy English food, James and his son 
were sitting down to lunch. 

Of all eating-places James liked best to come heie; 
there was something unpretentious, well-flavoured, and 
filling about it, and though he had been to a certain 
extent corrupted by the necessity for being fashionable, 
and the trend of habits keeping pace with an mcome 
that would increase, he still hankered m quiet City 
moments after the tasty fleshpots of his earlier days 
Here you were served by hairy English waiters in 
aprons; there was sawdust on the floor, and three round 
gilt looking-glasses hung just above the line of sight 
They had only recently done away with the cubicles, 
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too, you could have your chop, pnme chump, 

with a flomy potato, without seeing your neighbours, 
like a gentleman 

He tucked the top corner of his napkin behirid the 
third button of his waistcoat, a practice he had been 
obliged to abandon years ago m the West End. He 
felt that he should relish his soup — the entire mor- 
ning had been given to winding up the estate of an 
old friend. 

After filling his mouth with household biead, stale, 
he at once began* “How are you going down to Robin 
Hill? You going to take Irene? Yoii^d better take her 
I should think there’ll be a lot that’ll want seeing to.” 

Without looking up, Soames answered “She won’t 

go” 

“Won’t go? What’s the meaning of that? She’s 
going to live in the house, isn’t she?” 

Soames made no reply. 

“I don’t know what’s coming to women nowadays,” 
mumbled James; “I never used to have any tiouble with 
them. Slie’s had too much liberty. She’s spoiled ” 

Soames lifted his eyes: “I won’t have anything said 
against her,” he said unexpectedly. 
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Th« silence was oaly' broken now b}* the supping of 
James’s soup. 

The waiter brought the two glasses qf port» but 
Soames stopped hm 

"That’s not the way to serve port,” he said; "take 
them away, and bring the bottle," 

Rousing himself ^«his reverie over the soup, 
James toc^ one of his rapid shifting survqrs of sur- 
rounding facts. 

"Your mother’s in bed,” he said; “you can have the 
carriage to take you down. 1 should thmk Irene’d like 
the drive. This young Bosmney’ll be ther^ I suppose, 
to show you over?” 

Soames nodded. 

“1 should like to go and see for myself what sort, 
of a job he’s made fifhlfting off,” pursued James. “I’ll 
just dnve round and pick you both up.” 

“1 am going down by train,” replied Soames. “If 
you like to drive round and see, Irene might go with 
you, I can’t tell.” 

He signed to the waiter to bring the bill, which 
James paid. 

They parted at St Paul’s, €oames branching 
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off to fixt station, James taking his omnibus west- 
wards. 

He had securod the comer seat next th^ coodnctor, 
where his long legs made it difficult for anyone to get 
in, and at all who passed him he looked ft ^sentfiilly, as 
if they had no business to be using up his aii. ^ 

IT 

He intended to take an opportunity this afternoon 
of speaking to Irene. A word in time saved nine; and 
now that ^e was going to live in the country there was 
a chance for her to turn over a new leaf! He could 
see that Soames wouldn’t stand very much more of her 
goings on! 

It did not occur to him to ddine what he meant by* 
her “goings on;” the expression was wide, vague, and 
suited to a Forsyte. And James had more than his 
common share of courage afW^Ulch. 

On reaching home, he ordered out the barouche, 
(vith special instnictions that the groom was to go 
too. He wished to be kind to her, and to give her 
svery chance. 

Wherf the door of No. 62 was opened he could dis- 
tinctly hear her singing, and said so at once, to prevent 
any diance of bemg denied entrance. 
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Yes, Mrs. Soames was in, but the maid (fiid not 
know if she was seeing people 

James, moving with the rapidity that ev^r astonished 
the observers of his long figure and absorbed expression, 
went forthwith into the drawing-room without permitting 
this to be ascertained. He found Irene seated at the 
piano with her hands arrested on the keys, evidently 
listening to the voices in the hall. She greeted him 
without smiling. 

“Your mother-in-law’s m bed,” he began, hoping at 
once to enlist her sympathy “I’ve got the carnage 
here Now, be a good girl, and put on your hat and 
come with me for a dnve. It’ll do you good!” 

Irene looked at him as though about to lefuse, but, 
seeming to change her mind, went upstairs, and came 
down again with her hat on. 

“Where are you going to take me?” she asked. 

“We’ll just go down to Robin Hill,” said James, 
spluttenng out his words very quick, “tlie horses want 
exercise, and I should like to see what th6y’ve been, 
domg down there.” 

Irene hung back, but again changed her mind, and 
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went <^t to liie carriage, James brooding over her 
dosely, to make quite sure. * 

It was not before he had got her more than half- 
way that he began: ^‘Soaines is very fond of you — he 
won’t have an 3 rthing said against you; Wny don’t you 
diow him more affection?” 

Irene fludied, and said in a low voice: ^‘1 can’t show 
what I haven’t got” 

James looked at her sharply; he felt that now he 
had her in his own carriage, with his own horses and 
<;ervants, he was really in command of the situation 
She could not put him off; nor would she make a scene 
m public, 

”1 can’t think what you’re about,” he said. ’^He’a 
a very good husband!’’ 

Irene’s answer was so low as to be almost inaudible 
among the sounds of traffic. He caught the words: 
“You are not married to him!” 

"What’s that got to do with it? He’s given you 
everything you want He’s always ready to take you 
anywher^ and now he’s built you this house in the 
country. It’s not as if you had anything of your own,” 

"Na” 

Tike 3fan p/Ptc^fy. //. 
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Again James looked at her; he coilld not make out 
the expression on her face. She looked almost as if 
she were gomg, to cry, and yet — 

“Pm siire,” he muttered hastily, we’ve all tried to 
be kind to you.” 

Irene’s lips quivered; to his dismay James saw a 
tear steal down her cheek. He felt a choke rise in his 
own throat 

“We’re all fond of you,” he said, “if you’ld only’* — 
he was going to say, “behave yourself,” but changed it 
to — “if you’ld only be more of a wife to him.” 

Irene did not answer, and James, too, ceased 
speaking. There was something in her silence whidi 
disconcerted him; it was not the silence of obstinacy, 
rather that of acquiescence m all that he could find to 
say. And yet he felt as if he had not had the last 
word He could not understand this. 

He was unable, however, to long keep silence 

“I suppose that young Bosinney,” he said, “will be 
getting marned to June now?” 

Irene’s face changed. “1 don’t know,”* she said; 
“you should ask . 

“Does she wiite to you?” 
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“How’s that?” said James. “I thought you and she 
were such great friends.” 

Irene, turned on him. “Again/* she said, “you 
should ask heri** 

“Well,” flustered James, frightened oy her look, 
“it’s veiy odd that I can’t get a plain answer to a plain 
question, but there it is ” 

He sat nuniniiting over his rebiifi, and burst out 
at last 

“Well, I’ve warned you. You won’t look ahead 
Soames he doesn’t say much, but I can see he won’t 
stand a gieat deal more of this sort of thing You’ll 
have nobody but youiself to blame, and, what’s moie, 
you’ll get* no sympathy from anybody” 

Irene bent her hefid with a little smiling bow “I am 
veiy much obliged to you.” 

James did n<it know what on earth to answer 

'riie blight hot morning had changed slowly to a 
grey, opiiressive afternoon; a lieavy bank of clouds, with 
the yellow tinge of coming thunder, had risen in the 
south, and was creeping up. The branches of the trees 
diooped motionless acioss the load without the smallest 

9 * . 
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stir of foliage. A faint odour of glue fiiom die jfieated 
horses clung in the thick air; the coachman and groom, 
rigid and unbending, exchanged stealthy munmirs on 
the box, without ever turning their "heads. 

To James’s great relief th^ readlj^ the house at 
last; the silence and impenetrabihty of this woman by 
his side, whom* he had always thought so soft and mild, 
alarmed him. ^ 

The carriage put them down at^lhe door, and they 
entered. 

The hall was cool, and so still that it was like pass- 
ing into a tomb; a shudder ran down James’s spine. 
He quickly lifted the heavy leather curtains between the 
columns into the inner court 

He could not restrain an exclamation of Approval. 
The decoration was really in excellent taste. The 
dull ruby tiles that extended from the foot of the walls 
to the verge of a circular dump of tall iris plants sur- 
rounding in turn a sunken basin of white marble filled 
with water, were obviously of the best quality. He ad- 
mired extremely the purple leather curtains drawn along 
one entire side, framing ^a huge white-tiled stove. The 
centra! partitions of the sky-light \had been slid back, 
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«tid Ae warn air from outside pei(ietrate(f^ into the very 
heart of die house. 

A 

He stood, his Juands behind him, his head bent 
back cm his high, narrow shoulders, spying the tracery 
on the columns, tod the pattern oS the ineze which ran 
round the livoiy-coloured walls undei the gallery. Evi- 
dently, no pains had been ‘spared. It was quite the 
house of a %entleman. He went up to the curtains, 
and, having discdli^d how th^ were worked, drew 
them asunder and disclosed the picture-gallery, ending 
in a great window taking up the whole end of the room 
It had a black oak floor, and its walls, again, were ot 
ivory white. He went on throwing open doors, and 
peeping in. Everything was in apple-pie order, ready 
for immediate occupation. 

He turned round at last to speak to Irene, and saw 
her standing over in the garden entiancc, with her hus- 
band and Bosinney. 

Though not remarkable for sensibility, James felt at 
once that something was wrong. He went up to them, 
and, vagudy alarmed, ignorant of the nature of the 
trouble, made an attempt to smoothe things over. 

**How are you, Mr. Bosinnqr?'' he said, holding out 
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his hand. "You’ve been spending mon^ pretty^ freely 
down here, I should say!” 

Soames turned his back, and walked away. ' James 
looked from Bosinney’s frowmng face to Irene, and, m 
his agitation, spoke his thoughts aloud* “Well, I can’t 
tell what’s the matter. Nobody tells me anything!” 
And, making off after his son, he heard Bosmney’s 
short laugh, and his “Well, thank God! You look 
so ” Most unfortunately he lost the rest 

What had happened? He glanced back. Irene was 
vciy close to the architect, and her face not like tlie 
face he knew of her. He hastened up to his son. 

Soames was pacing the picture-gallery, 

“What’s the matter?” said James. “Wliat’s all 
this?” 

Soames looked at him with his supercilious calm 
unbroken, but James knew well enough that he was 
violently angry 

“Our friend,” he said, “has exceeded his instruc- 
tions again, that’s all. So much the worse for him this 
tune ” 

He turned lound and walked back towaids the door. 
James followed hurriedly, edging himself in front. He 
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saw Irene take her finger from before her lips, heard 
her say something m her ordinary voice, and began to 
speak before he reached them 

“There^s a storm coming on. We'd better get 
home. We can’t take you, I suppose. Mi Bo’smn'sy? 
No, I suppose not Then, good-bye!” He held out 
his hand Bosiimey did not take it, but, turning with 
a laugh, said: 

“Good-bye, Mr Forsyte Don’t get caught in the 
storm'” and walked away. 

“Well,” began James, “I don’t know ” 

But the sight of Irene’s face stopped him Taking 
hold of his daughter-in-law by the elbow, he escorted 
her towards the carnage He felt certain, quite certain, 
they had been making some appointment or othei , . , 
Nothing in this woild is more sure to upset a For- 
syic than the discovery that something on which he 
has stipulated to spend a certain sum has cost more. 
And this is reasonable, for upon the accuracy of his 
estimates the whole policy of his life is ordeied If 
he cannot rely on definite values of property, his com- 
pass IS amiss, he is adrift upon bitter wateis without a 
helm. 
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After writing to Bosinney in the '.^erms that have 
already been dironided, Soames had dismissed the cost 
of the house from his mind. He believed that he had 
made the matter of the final cost so very plain that 
the possibility of its being again exceeded had really 
never enter^ his head. On hearing from Bosinney 
that his limit of twelve thousand pounds would be ex- 
ceeded by something like four hundred, he had grown 
v^ite with anger. His original estunate of the cost of 
the house completed bad been ten thousand pounds, 
and he had often blamed himself severely for allowing 
himself to be led into repeated excesses. Over this 
last expenditure, however, Bosinney had put himsdf 
completely in the wrong. How on eardi a fellow could 
make such an ass of himself Soames could not con- 
ceive; but he had done so, and all the rancour and 
hidden jealousy that had been burning against him for 
so long was now focussed m rage at this crowning 
piece of extravagance. The attitude of the confident 
and friendly husband was gone. To preserve property 
— his wife — he had assumed it, to preserve property of 
another kind he lost it now. 

I ' 

*'Ah!'* he had said to Bosinney when be could 
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'^aad 1' suppose jrou’re perf!sc% Patented with 
yourself* But I may as well tell you dut you^ve alto- 
gether mistaken your man!” 

What he meant by those words he did not quite 

I* 

know at the time, hut after dinner he I^ked up the 
ccnrrespondence between himself and Bosinney to make 
quite sure. There could be no two opinions about it 
— ^the fellow had made himself liable for that extra 
four hundred, or, at all events, for three hundred and 
fifty of it, and he would have to make it good. 

He was looking at his wife’s face when he came to 
this conclusion. Sealed in her usual seat on the sofa, 
she was altering the lace on a collar. She had not 
once spoken to him all the evenmg. 

He went up to the mantelpiece, and contemplating 
his face in the mirror said: ^*Your friend the Buc^ 
caneer has made a fool of himself; he will have to pay 
for itl” 

She looked at him scornfully, and answered: "1 
don’t khow what you are talking about!" 

“You soon will. A mere trifle, quite beneath your 
contempt — four htmdred pounds." 
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“Do you mean that you are going *to mak^ him 
pay that towards this hateful house?” 

“I do.” 

“And you know he’s got nothing?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you are meaner than I thought you.” 

Soames turned from the mirror, and unconsciously 
taking a china cup from the mantelpiece, clasped his 
hands around it, as though praying He saw her bosom 
rise and fall, her eyes darkening with anger, and taking 
no notice of the taunt, he asked quietly 

“Are you carrying on a flirtation with Bosin- 
iiey?” 

“No, I am notl” 

Her eyes met his, and he looked away. He neither 
believed nor disbelieved her, but he knew that he had 
made a mistake in asking, he never had known, never 
would know, what she was thinking. The sight of her 
inscrutable face, the thought of all the hundreds of 
evenings he had seen her sitting there like that soft 
and passive, but so unreadable, unknown, enraged him 
beyond measure. 

“I believe you are made of stone,” he said, clench- 
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ing his dngers 9o hard that he broke the fragile cup. 
The pieces fell into the grate. And Irene smiled. 

“You seem to forget,” she said, “that cup is not!” 
Soames gnpped her arm. “A good heating,” he 
said, “is the only thmg that would bring you to vcur 
seiises,” but turning on his heel, he left the loom. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SOAMSS SITS ON THE STAIRS. 

SoAMES went upstairs that night with the feeling 
that he had gone *too fhr. * He was prepared to oiTer 
excuses for his words. 

He turned out the gas still burning in the passage 
outside their room. Pausing, with his hand on Ate 
knob of the door, he tried to shape his apology, /tier* 
he had no intention of letting her see that^fae was 
nervous. 

But the door did not open, iior when he pulled it 
and turned the handle firmly. She must have locked 
it for some reason, and foxgotten. 

Entering his dressing-fb^m, where the gas was also 
light and burning low, • he went quickly to the other 
door. That too was lodced. Then he noticed that 
the camp bed which he occasionally used was prepared, 
and his sleqiing-suit laid out upon it He put his hand 
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up to ]^a foreliead, and brought it away wet It 
dawned on him that he wis barred out 
, He went back to the door, and rattling the handle 
stealthily, called: ‘^Unlock the door, do yw hear? Un- 
lock the doorl’* 

Th&e was a faint rustling, but no answer. 

“Do you hear? Let me in at once — I insist on 
being let inP 

He could catch the sound of her breathing close to 
the door, like the breathing of a creature threatened by 
danger. 

There was something terrifying in this inexorable 
silenoe^ in the impossibility of getting at her. He went 
back to the other door, and puttmg his whole weight 
against it, tried to burst it open. The door was a new 
one — he had had them renewed himself, in readiness 
for their coming in after the honeymoon. In a rage he 
lifted his foot to kick m the panel; the thought of the 
servants restrained hkn, and he felt suddenly that he 
was beaten. 

Flingi&g himself down in the dressing-room, he took 
up a book. 

But instead of the print he seemed to see his wife 
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— With her yellow hair flowing over hei^ bare sliQulderil^ 
and her great dark eyes — standing like animal at 
bay. And the whole meaning of her att of revolt 
came to him. She meant it to be for good. 

He could not sit still, and went to the door agam. 
He could, still hear her, and he called: “Irene! Irene’” 

He did not mean to make his voice pathetic. In 
ominous answer, the faint sounds ceased. He stood 
with clenched hands, thinking. 

Presently he stole round on tiptoe, and ruhiiing 
suddenly at the other door, made a supreme efibrt to 
break it open. It creaked, but did not yield. Ht sat 
down on the stairs and buned his face in his hands. 

For a long time he sat there in the dark, tlie mooi^ 
through the skylight above laying a pale smear th^ 
lengthened slowly towards him down the stairway. Me 
tned to be philosophical. 

Since she had locked her doors she had no further 
claim as a wife, and he would console himself witli 
other women’ 

It was but a spectral journey he made among such 
delights — he had no appetite foi these exploits. He 
had never had much, and he had lost the habit. He 
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th^t he could never recover it. His h^ingcr could 
only be appeased by his wife, inexorable and fiightened, 
behind these shut doors. No othei woman could help 
him. 

This conviction came to him with tenible force out 
there in the dark. 

His philosophy lefl him, and surly anger took its 
place. Her conduct was immoral, inexcusable, worthy 
of any punishment within his power. He desired no 
one but her, and she refused him! 

She must really hate him, then! He had nevei 
believed it yet He did not believe it now. It seemed 
to him incredible. He felt as though he had lost foi 
ever liis powei of judgment If she, so soft and yield- 
ing as he had always judged her, could take this de 
dded step - what could not happen? 

Then he asked lumself again if she were carrying 
on an intrigue with Bosiimey. He did not believe that 
she was; he could not atlord to believe snch a reason 
for her conduct- -the thought was not to be faced. 

It \^ould be unbearable to contemplate the neces- 
sity of making his marital relations public property. 
Short of the most convincing proofs he must still refuse 
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to believe, for he did not wish to pimidr himself And 
all the time at heart — he did bdieve 

The moonlight cast a greyish tinge oveMiis figure, 
hunched against the staircase^alL 

Bosinn^ was in love with herl He hated the fel- , 
low, and would not spare him now. He could and 

4 

would refuse to pay a penny piece over twelve thou- 
sand and fifty pounds — the extreme limit fixed in the 
correspondence; or rather he would pay, he would 
pay and sue him for damages. He would go to Jobling 
and Boulter and put the matter in their hands* He ' 
would ruin the impecunious beggarl And sudd^y— 
though what connection between the thoughts? — he re- 
flected that Irene had no money either. Th^ were 
both beggars. This gave him a strange satisfaction. 

The silence was broken by a faint creaking through 
the wall. She was going to bed at last Ah! Joy and 
pleasant dreams! If she threw the door open wide he 
would not go in now! 

But his lips, that were twisted in a bitter smile^ 
twitched; he covered his ^es with his hands. • « 

It was late the following Witemoon when SoaisM 
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stood •in the tiining-ioom window gazing gloomily into 
the Square. 

The sunlight still showered on the plane-trees, and 
in the breeze their gay broad leaves shone and swung 
in rhyme to a barrel-organ at the corner It was play- 
ing a waltz, an old waltz that was out of fashion, with 
a fateful rhythm in the notes; and it went on and on, 
though nothing indeed but leaves danced to the tune. 

The woman did not look too gay, for she was 
tired; and from the tall houses no one threw^ her down 
coppers. She moved the organ on, and three doors off 
began again 

It was the waltz they had played at Roger’s when 
Irene had danced with Bosmney, and the perfume of 
the gardemas she had worn came back to Soames, 
drifted by the malicious music, as it had been drifted 
to him then, when she passed, hei hair ghstenmg, hei 
eyes so soft, drawing Bosmney on and on down an 
endless ball-room. 

The organ woman plied her handle slowly; she had 
been gnnding her tune all day — gnnding it m Sloane 
Street hard by, gnndmg it perhaps to Bosmney himself. 

Soames turned, took a cigarette from the carved 
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box, and walked back to the window. TTie tunc had 
mesmerised him, and there came into his view ir^e, 
her sunshade furled, hastening homewards down the 
Square, in a soil, rose>cdoured blouse with drooping 
sleeves, that he did not know. She stopped bdbre the 
organ, took out^er purse, and gave the woman money. 

Soames shrank back and stood where he could see 
into the hall. 

She came in with her latch-key, put down her im- 
shade, and stood looking at herself in the glas& Her 
chedcs were flushed as if the sun had bum^ them; 
her lips were parted in a smile. She stretched her 
''arms out as though to embrace herself, with a laugh 
that for all the world was like a sob. 

Soames stepped forward. 

“Very — pretty!” he said. 

But as though shot she spun round, and would have 
passed bun up the stairs. He barred the way. 

“Why such a hurry?” he said, and his ^es fastened 
on a curl of hair fallen loose across her ear. 

He hardly recognised her. She seaned on fire, so 
deep and rich the colour of her ^chedcs, her eyes, her 
lips, and of the unusual blouse she wore* 
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Sh€ put up^ her hand and smoothed batik the curl. 
She wab breathing fast and deq>, as though she bad 
been running, and with every breath perfume seemed 
to come fn>m her hair, and fiom her bday, like per- 
fume from an opening flower. 

“I don*t like that blouse,** he said slowly, "it*s a 
soft, shapeless thing!*’ 

He lifted his linger towards her bieast, but she 
dashed his hand^aside. 

“Don*t tou^ mel** she cried. 

He caught her wrist, she wrenched it away. 

**And where may you have been?** he asked 

“In heaven — out of this house!** With those words 
she fled upstairs. 

Outside — in thanksgiving — at the very door, the 
oigan-grinder was playing the waltz. 

And Soames stood motionless. What prevented him 
from following her? 

Was it that, with the ^e$ of faith, he saw Boainney 
looking down from that high window in Sloane Street, 

straining his ^es for yet another glimpse of Irene’s 

to* 
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vanished figure, cooling his flushed fact, dreariiing of 
the moment when she dung herself on his breast — the 
scent of her still in the air around, and the sound of 
her laugh that was like a sob. 



PART IIL 

CHAPTER I. 

MRS. MACANDER’S EVIDENCE. 

Many people, no doubt, including the editor of the 
“Ultra Vivisectionist,” then m the bloom of its 
youth, would say that Soames was less thrin a man not 
to have removed the locks from his wife’s doors, atio 
after beatuig her soundly resumed wedded happiness. 

Brutality is not so deplorably diluted by humaneness 
as it used to be, yet a sentimental segment of the po- 
pulation may still be relieved to learn that he did none 
of these things. For active brutality is not popular with 
Forsytes; they are too circumspect, and, on the whole, 
too soft-hearted. And in Soames there was some com- 
mon pnde, not sufficient to make him do a really 
generous action, but enough to prevent his indulging in 
an extremely mean one, except, perhaps, in very hot 
blood. Above all this true Forsyte refused to feel him 
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sdf ridiculous. Short of actually beating bis trife, he 

4 

perceived nothing to be done; he therefore accepted the 
situation without anotl^ 

Throughout the summer and autumn he continued 
to go to the office, to sort his pictures, and ask his 
friends to dinner. 

He did not leave town; Irene refused to go away. ' 
The house at Robin HiU, finished though it was, re- 
mained empty and ownerless. Soames had brought a 
suit against tlie Buccaneer, in which he claimed from 
him the sum of three hundred and fitly pounds. 

A firm of solicitors, Messrs. Freak and Able, had 
put in a defence on Bosinney’s behalf. Admitting the 
facts, they raised a point on the correspondence which, 
divested of legal phraseology, amounted to this: To 
speak of “a fue hand in the terms of this correspon- 
dence’’ is an Irish bull. 

By a chance, fortuitous but not improbable in the 

close borough of lq;al circles, a good deal of infoima* 

lion came to Soames’s car aneiit this line of policy, the 

< 

working partner in his firm, Bustard, happening to sit 
next at dinner at Walmisley% tfie Taxing Master, to 
young Chankery, of the Common Law Bar. 
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The necessity for talking what is known as "shop,” 
which comes on aif lawyers with the remt>val of the 
ladies, caused Chankery, a young and promising advo- 
cate, to propound an impersonal ccmundnim to his 
neighbour, whose name he did not know, for, seated as 
he permanently was in the backgiound, Bustard had 
practically no name. 

He had, said Chankery, a case coming on with a 
"very nice pomt” He then explained, preserving every 
piofessional discretion, the nddle in Soames’s case 
Everyone, he said, to whom he had spoken, thought it 
a nice point The issue was small unfortunately, "though 

d d serious for his client he believed” — Walmisl^s 

diampagne was bad but plentiful — A judge would make 
short work of it, he was afraid. He intended to make 
a big effort — the point was a nice one. Wliat did his 
neighbour say? 

Bustard, a model of secrecy, said nothing. He re- 
lated the incidf^ to Soames however with some malice, 
for this quiet man was capable of human feeling, end- 
ing widi his own opinion that the point wat very 
nice one.” 

In acc(»dance with his resolve, our Forsyte had put 
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his interests into the hands of Jobling*' and BQ)nlter. 
From the moment of doing so he regretted thatthe had 
not acted for himself. On receiving a copy of Bosinney’s 
defence he went over to their offices. 

Boulter, who had the matter in hand, Jobling hav- 
ing died some*years before, told him that in his opinion 
it was rather a nice point; he would like counsel’s 
opinion on it , 

Soames told him to go to a good man, and they 
went to Waterbuck, Q.C., inarkmg him ten and one, 
who kept the papers six weeks and then wiote as fol- 
lows* 

*‘In my opinion the true interpretation of this cor- 
respondence depends very much on the intention of the 
paities, and will turn upon the evidence given at the 
trial. I am of opinion that an attempt should be made 
to secure from the architect an admission that he nndei- 
stood he was not to spend at the outside more than 
twelve thousand and fifty pounds. With legard to the 
expiession, ‘a free hand in the terms of this correspon- 
dence,’ to which my attention is directed, the point is a 
nice one; but I am of opinion that upon the whole the 
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filling In ‘Boilfeau v. The Blasted Cement Co, Ltd.,* 
will apply.** 

Upon this opinion they acted, administeiing inter- 
rogatones, but to their annoyance Messrs. Freak and 
Able answered these in so masterly a fashion that no- 
thing whatever was admitted and that witl^ut prejudice 

It was on October i that Soames read Waterbuck*s 
opinion, in the dining-room before dinner. It made 
him nervous; not so much because of the case of 
“Boileau v. The Blasted Cement Co., Ltd.,’* as that the 
point had lately begun to seem to him, too, a nice one, 
there was about it just that pleasant flavour of subtlety 
so attractive to the best legal appetites I'o have his 
own impression confirmed by Wateibuck, Q.C., would 
have disturbed any man 

He sat thinking it over, and staring at the empty 
grate, for though autumn had come, the weather kept 
as glonously fine that year as though it were still high 
August It was not pleasant to be disturbed; he desired 

too passionately to set his foot on Bosinne>'s neck. 

% 

Though he had not seen the architect smee the last 
afternoon at Robin Hill, he was never free from the 
sense of his presence — never free from the memoiy of 
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his worn face with its high dieek-bones and entiftisiastie 
eyes. It would not be too much to say th^ he had 
never got rid of the feeling of that night when he'heaid 
the peacock’s cry at dawn — the feeling that Bosdnney 
haunted the house. And every man’s shape that he 
saw in the dark evenings walking past, seemed that of him 
whom George had so appiopnately named the Buc* 
caneer. 

Irene still met him, he was certain, where, or how, 
he neither knew, nor asked, deterred by a vague and, 
secret dread of too much knowledge. It all seemed 
subterranean nowadays. 

Sometimes when he queened his wi6e as to where 
she had been, which he still made a point of doing, as 
eveiy Forsyte should, she looked very strange. Her self- 
possession was wonderful, but there were moments when, 
behind the ma^ of her face, inscrutable as it had always 
been to bun, lurked an expression he had never been 
used to see there. 

She had taken to lunching out tooj when he asked 
Bilson if her mistress had been in to lunch, as often as 
not she would answer: sir,”\ 

He strongly disapproved of her gadding about by 
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herfijslf, *«id told her so. But she toolc no notice. There 
was something that angered, amased, yet almost amu^, 
him about the calm way in which disregarded his 
wishes. It was really as if she were huggii^ to herself 
the thought of a triumph over him. ^ 

He rose from the perusal of Waterbuck, Q.C.S 
opinion, and, going upstairs, entered her room, for she 
did not lock her doors till bedtime — she had the 
decency, he found, to save the feelings of the servants- 
Shc was bnishmg her hair, and turned to him with 
strange fierceness. 

“What do you want?" she said. “Please leave my 
roomi” 

He answered: “I want to know how long this state 
of things between us is to last? I have put up with it 
long enough.” 

“Will you please leave my room?” 

“Will you treat me as your husband?” 

“No.” 

“Then, I shall take steps to make you.'' 

“Do?” 

He stared, amazed at the calmness of her answer. 
Her lips were compressed in a thin line; her hair lay m 
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flufiy masses on her bare shoulders, iA all its* strange 
golden contrast to her dark eyes — those eyes alige with 
the emotions of fear, hate, contempt, and odd, haunting 
triumph. 

“Now, please, will you leave my room?” 

He turned round, and went sulkily out. 

He knew very well that he had no intention of tak- 
ing steps, and he saw that she knew too — kne\^ that he 
was afraid to. 

It was a habit with him to tell her the doings of 
his day: how such and such clients had called, how he 
had arranged a mortgage for Parkes, how that long- 
standing suit of Fryer v. Forsyte was getting on, which, 
ansing m llie preternaturally careful disposition of his 
property by his great-uncle Barnabas, who had tied it 
up so that no one could get at it at all, seemed likely 
to remam a source of income for several solicitors till 
the Day of Judgment 

And how he had called in at Jobson’s, and seen a 
Bou( her sold, which he had just missed buying of Talley- 
rand and Sons m Pall Mall. 

He had an admiration for Boucher, Watteau, and 
all that school. It was a habit with him to tell her all 
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these matters, land he continued to do it even now, 
talking for long spells at dinner, as though by the 
volubility of words he could conceal flora himself the 
ache m his heart 

Often, if they were alone, he made an attempt to 
kiss her when said good night He may have had 
some vague notion that some mght she would let him; 
or perhaps only the feeling that a husband ought to kiss 
his wife. Even if she hated him, he at all events ought 
not to put himself in the wrong by neglecting this ancient 
rite. 

And why did she hate him? Even now he could 
not altogether believe it It was strange to be hated* 
— the emotion was too extreme; yet he hated Bosinney, 
that Buccaneer, that prowlmg vagabond, that night- 
wanderer. For in his thoughts Soames always saw him 
lying in wait— wandering. Ah, but he must be in veiy 
low water* Young Burkitt, the architect, had seen him 
commg out of a third-rate restaurant, looking terribly 
down m the mouth! 

During all the hours he lay awake, thinking ovei 
the situation, which seemed to have no end — unless she 
should suddenly come to her senses — never once did 
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the thought of separating from his wife serioiuby enter 
his head. ... 

And the Forsytes! What part did they play in this 
stajge of Soames’b sObteiranean tragedy? 

Truth to say, little or none, for thqr' were at 
the sea. 

From hotels, hydropathics, or lodging-houses, they 
were bathing daily; laying in a stock of ozone to last 
them through die winter. 

Each section, in the vineyard of its own choosing, 
grew and culled and pressed and bottled the grapes of 
a pet sea-air. 

The end of September began to witness their several 
returns. 

In rude health and small omnibuses, with consider* * 
able colour m their cheeks, they arrived daily from the 
various termini The following morning saw them back 
at their vocations. 

On the next Sunday Timothy’s was thronged from 
lunch till dinner. 

Amongst other gossip, too numerous and interesting 
to relate, Mrs. Sqitimus Small mentioned that Soames 
and Irene had not been away. 
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It rtmained«for a comparative out<sider to supply the 
next evidence of interest 

It -chanced that one afternoon late in Septemberi 
Mrs, MacAnder, Winifred Dartie’s greatest ftiend, taking 
a constitutional, with young Augustus Flippa^d, on her 
bicycle in Ridimond Park, passed Irene and Bosinney 
walking from the bracken towards the Sheen Gate. 

Perhaps the poor little woman was thirsty, for she 
had ndden jong on a hard, dry road, and, as all Ix>ndon 
knows, to nde a bicycle and talk to young Flippard will 
tty the toughest constitution; or perhaps the sight of 
the cool bracken grove, whence "those two” were com- 
ing down, excited her envy. The cool bracken grove on 
the top of the hill, with the oak boughs for roof, where 
the pigeons were raising an endless wedding hymn, and 
the autumn, humming, whispered to the eais of lovers in 
the fern, while the deer stole by. The bracken grove 
of irretrievable delights, of golden minutes in the long 
marriage of heaven and earth 1 The bracken grove, 
sacred to stags, to strange tree-stump fauns leaping 
around &e silver whiteness of a birch-tree nymph at 
summer dusk! 

This lady knew all the Forsytes, and having been at 
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June's “at home,” was not at a loss to see wkh whom 
she had to deal. Her own marriage, poor thin^, had 
not been successful, but having had the good sense and 
ability to force her husband into pronounced error, ^e 
herself had passed through the necessary divorce pro- 
ceedings without incumng censure. 

She was therefore a judge of all that sort of thing, 
and lived in one of those large buildings, where m small 
sets of apartments, are gathered mcredible quantities of 
Forsytes, whose chief recreation out of business hours is 
the discussion of each others* affairs. 

Pool little woman, perhaps she was thirsty, certainly 
she was bored, for Flippard was a wit To see “those 
two” m so unlikely a spot was quite a merciful “pick- 
me-up.” 

At the MacAnder, like all London, Time pauses. 

This small but remarkable woman ments attention; 
her all-seeing eye and shiewd tongue were mScrutably 
the means of furthenug the ends of Providence. 

With an air of being m at the death, she had an 
almost distressing power of takmg care of herself. She 
had done more, perhaps, m her way than any woman 
about town to destroy the sense of chivalry which still 
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dogs file whed of civilisation So smart she was, and 
spoken of endeaimgly as “the little MacAnder”* 

Dressing tiglitly and well, she belonged to a Woman'' 
Club, but was by no means the neuioiic and dismal 
type of membei who was always thinkmg '‘f hei riglits 
She took hei lights unconsciously, they came natuial to 
her, and she knew exactly how to make the most of 
them without exciting anything but admiiation amongst 
that great class to whom she was affiliated, not precisel> 
perhaps manner, but by birth, bi ceding, and the 
true, the secret gauge, a sense of piopeity 

The daughter of a Bedfordshire solicitor, by the 
daughtei of a cleigyman, she had never, llnough all the 
painful experience of being mained to a very mild 
painter with a cianky love of Nature, who had deserted 
her for an acticss, lost touch with the lequiiements, 
beliefs, and inner feeling of Society, and, on attammg 
her liberty, slie jilaced herself without effoit in the very 
thick of Forsyteism. 

Always in good spirits, and “full of information,” 
she was universally welcomed. She excited neither 
surprise nor disapprobation when encountered on the 
Rhine or at Zermatt, either alone, or tiavelling with a 
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lady and two gentlemen; it was felt that she was per- 
fectly capable of taking care of herself; and the'hearts 
of all Forsytes warmed to that wonderful instinct, ‘which 
enabled her to enjoy everything without givmg anything 
away. It was generally felt that to such women as 
Mrs. MacAnder should we look for the perpetuation and 
increase of our best type of woman. She had never 
liad any children 

If there was one thing more than another that she 
could not stand it was one of those soft women with 
what men called “charm” about them, and for Mrs. 
Soames she always had an especial dislike. 

Obscurely, no doubt, she felt that if charm were 
once admitted as the entenon, smartness and capability 
must go to the wall; and she hated--- with a hatred the 
deqier that at times this so-called charm seemed to 
disturb all calculations — the subtle seductiveness which 
she could not altogether overlook in Irene. 

She said, however, that slie could see nothing in the 
woman — there was no “go” about her — she would never 
be able to stand up for herself— anyone could take 
advantage of her, that was plain^she could not see in 
fact what men found to admire! 
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SUb was xtot really ilKnatured, but, in maintaining 
her position after the trying circumstances of her married 
life, %he had found it so necessary to be ''full of in 
formation,” that the idea of holding her tongue about 
“tliose two” m the Park never occuried U liei. 

And it so hap])ened that she was dining that veiy 
evening at Timothy’s, where she went sometimes to 
"cheer tlie old thmgs up,” as she was wont to juit it. 
The same people were always asked to meet her: Winifred 
Dartie and her husbiuid; Francie, because she belong I'd 
to the artistic cucles, for Mrs MacAnder was known tv 
contribute articles on dress to "The Ladies’ Kingdom 
Come,” and foi hei to flirt with, provided they could 
be obtained, two of the Hayman boys, who, though they 
never said anything, were believed to be fast and 
thoroughly intimate with all tliat was latest in smart 
Society. 

At twenty-flve minutes past seven she turned out 
the electric light in her little hall, and wrapped in her 
opera cloak with the chinchilla coUai, came out into 
Uie corridor, pausmg a moment to make sure she had 
her latch-key. These little self-contained flats were con- 
venient; to be sure, she had no light and no air, but 
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slie could shut it up whenever she liked^ and go away. 
'I'here was no bother with servants, and she nivei felt 
tied as she used to when pooi, dear Fred was always 
about, in his mooiiey way. She retained no lancoui 

against ptK)i dear Fied, he was such a fool, but the 

« 

thought ot that actress diew fioni hei, even now, a little, 
bittei, deiisive smile 

Firmly snapping the dfXH to, she ciossed the coi* 
iidoi, with its gloomy, yellow-ochre walls, and its in- 
finite vista of brown, numbeied doois. The lift was 
going down, and-^wmpiied lorlthe eais in the higli cloak, 
With eveiy one of her aubuin hairs in its jilace, she 
waited motionless for it to stop at hei flooi The non 
gates clanked open, she entered. There were already 
three occupants, a man in a gieat while waistcoat, with 
a large, smooth fa< e like a liaby’s, and two old ladies in 
black, with mittened hands 

Mis MacAnder smiled at tliem; slie knew every- 
body, and all these thiee, who had been admiiably 
silent befoie, began to talk at once This was 
Mis MatAiidei^s successful seciet She provoked cou- 
vei sation. 

I'hroughout a descent of five storeys the conversation 
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continfted, the* lift boy standing with his back tinned, 
his cynical face protruding through the bars. 

At the bottom they separated, the man in the white 
waistcoat sentimentally to the bilhaid lOom, the old 
Kidies to dme and say to each other “A dear little 
woman!” “Such a rattle!” and Mis MacAnder to hei 
cab. 

When Mis. MacAndei dined at Timothy’s, the con- 
veisation (although Timothy himself could nevei be in- 
duced to be present) look that wider, man-of-the- world 
tone current among Forsytes at large, and this, no 
doubt, was what put her at a premium theie 

Mrs Small and Aunt Hester found it an exhilarating 
change “If only,” they said, “Timothy would meet 
her’” It was felt that she would do him good. She 
could tell you, for instance, the latest story of Sir Charles 
Fiste’s son at Monte Carlo, who was the real heroine of 
Tynemouth Eddy’s fashionable novel that everyone was 
holding up their hands over, and what they were doing 
in Palis about wearing bloomers She was so sensible, 
too, knowing all about that vexed question, whether to 
send young Nicholas’s eldest into the navy as his 
mother wished, or make him an accountant as his 
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falher thoiigbi would be safer. She stroagly deprecated 
the navy. If you were not exceptionally brilliant cw: 
exceptionally wdl connected^ they passed you over so 
disgracefully^ and what was it after all to look forwaid 
to, even if you became an admiral — a pittance! An 
accountattt hdd many more chances, but let him Wk 
put with a good firm, where there was no risk at 
starting! 

Sometimes she would give them a Up on the Slock 
Exchange; not that Mrs Small or Aunt Hester ever look 
it. They had indeed no money to invest, but it seemed " 
to bring them into such exciting touch with the realities 
of life It was an event They would ask Timothy, 
they said. But they never did, knowing m advance 
that it would upset him. Surreptitiously, however, foi 
weeks after th^ would look m that papei, which they 
look with respect on account of its really fashionable 
proclivities, to sfee whether "Bright's Rubies” or "The 
Woollen Mackintosh Company” were up ot; down. 
Sometimes they could not find the name of the com- 

I 

pany at all; and they would wait until James or Roger 
or even Swithm came in, and ask them in voices 
trembling with curiosity how that "Bolivia Lime and 
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Spcltrlte” wa% doing — they could not find it in the 
paper. 

And Roger would answer: “What do you want to 
know for? Some trash I You’ll go burning your lingers 
^ — investing your money m hme, and things you know 
Nothing about 1 Who told you?” and ascertalhing what 
th^ had been told, he would go away, and, making 
inquiries in the City, would perhaps invest vome of his 
own money in the concern. 

It was about the middle of dinner, just m fact as 
the saddle of mutton had been brought in by Smither, 
that Mrs. MacAnder, looking ainly round, said: “Oh* 
and whom do you think I passed to-day in Richmond 
Pork? You’ll never guess — Mrs. Soames and — Mr. 
Bosinn^. Th^ must have been down to look at the ; 
house!” 

Winifred Dartie coughed, and no one said a word. 
It was the piece of evidence they had all unconsciously 
been waiting for. 

To do Mrs. McAnder justice^ she had been to 
Switzerland and the Italian lakes with a party of three, 
and had not heard of Soames’s rupture with his 
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architect. She could not tdl, theiefoie,i. the piofound 
impression her woids would make. 

Upright and a little flushed, she moved h^ amalJ, 
shrewd eyes from face to face, trying to gauge the effect 
of her words. On either side of her a Hayman boy, 
his lean, taciturn, hungry face turned towards his plate, 
ate his mutton steadily. 

These two, Giles and Jesse, were so alike and so 
insepaiable that they were known as the Dromios. 
They never talked, and seemed always completely oc- 
cupied in doing nothing It was popularly supposed 
that they weie cramming for an important examination. 
They walked without hats for long hours in the Gardens 
.ittached to their house, books in tlieir hands, a fox- 
ten ler at theii heels, never saying a word, and smoking 
all the time Every morning, about fifty yards apart, 
they trotted down Campden Hill on two lean hacks, 
with legs as long as their own, and every morning 
about an hour later, still fifty yards apart, they cantered 
up again. Every evening, wherever they had dined, 
they might ht obseived about half-past ten, leaning 
over the balustrade of the Alhambra promenade. 

They w'ere never seen otherwise than together; in 
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this passing; then liv* s, apparentl)^ peilVctly con- 
tent. 

Ini^ljiied by some dumb stjnin#^ within them of the 
feelings of gentlemen, they tinned at thu, painful mo- 
ment to Mrs MacAnder, and said in precisely the >ame 
voice. “Have you seen the ?” 

Such was her surprise at being thus addiessed that 
she put down her fork, and Smilhei, who was pasbing. 
promptly removed her plate. Mrs. MacAndei, liowevei, 
witli presence in mind, said instantly “I must have a 
little more of that nice mutton.” 

But afterwards in the drawing-ioom she sat down 
by Mrs Small, determined to get to the bottom of the 
matter. And slie began* 

“What a chaimmg woman, Mrs Soames, such a 
sympathetic temperament! Soames is a really lucky 
man’” 

Hei anxiety for infoimation had not made sufficient 
allowance for that inner Forsyte skin which refuses to 
share its Jxoubles with outsideis, Mrs. Septimus Small, 
drawing herself up with a creak and rustle of her whole 
person, said, shivering in her dignity: 

“My dear, it is a subject we do not talk about!” 
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NIGHT IN THE PARK. 

Although wjth her infallible instinct Mrs. Small 
had said the very thing to make her guest “more 
tntrtguee than ever/* it is difficult to see how else sh^ 
could truthfully haye s^ok^n 

It was not a subject which the For^tes^ could talk 
about even among themselves — to%se the word Soames 
had mvented to characlense to himself the situation, it 
was “subterranean.” 

Yet, withm a week of Mrs McAnder’s encounter in 
Richmond Park, to all of them — save Timothy, from 
whom it was carefully kept — to James on his domestic 
beat from the Poultry to Park I.ane, to George the 
wild one, on his daily adventuie from the bow window 
at the Haversnake to the billiaid-room at the “Red 
Pottle,” was it known that “tl^ose two” had gone to 
extremes. 
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George (it Vas he who invented mahy of those 
striking expressions still current in fashionuble circles) 
voiced* the sentiment more accurately than anyone when 
he said to his brother Eustace that Buccaneer” 
was "going it;” he expected Soames was about ^*fed 
up.” 

It was felt that he must be, and yet, what could be 
done? He ought perhaps to take steps, but to take 
steps would be deplorable. 

Without an open scandal which they could not see 
tiifeir way to recommending, it was difficult to see what 
steps could be taken. In this tmpam, the only thing 
was to say nothin/ to Soames, and nothing to each 
other; in fact, to pass it over. 

By displaying towards Irene a dignified coldness, 
some impression might be made upon her, but she was 
seldom now to be seen, and there seemed a slight dif- 
ficulty in seeking her out on purpose to show her cold- 
ness. Sometimes in the privacy of his bedroom James 
would reveal to Emily the real suffering that his son's 
misfortune caused him. 

^'7 can’t tell,” he would say; "it worries me out of 
my life. I'here’ll be a scandal, and that’ll do him no 
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good. I sha’n’t say anything to him. ‘Theie ilnght be 
nothing in it What do you think? She*s very artistic, 
they tell me. What? Oh, you’re a ‘regular Juley’’ 
Well, I don’t know, I expect the worst. This is what 
comes of havmg no children, I knew how it would be 
from the firSt They never told me they didn’t mean 
to have any childien — nobody tells me anything’” 

On his knees by the side of the bed, his eyes open 
and fixed with worry, he would breathe into the counter- 
pane Clad in his nightshirt, his neck poked forward, 
his back rounded, he resembled some long white 
bird. 

“Our Fathei ” he repeated, tinning over and 

ovei again the thought of this possible scandal. 

Like old Jolyon, he, too, at the bottom of his heart 
set the blame of the ti*igedy down to family interfeience 
What business had that lot — he began to think of the 
Stanhope Gate brcinch, including young Jolyon and his 
daughter, as “that lot” — to introduce a person like this 
Bosinney into the family? (He had heard George’s 
soubriquet, “The Buccaneer,” but he could make no- 
thing of that — the young man was an architect) 

He began to feel that his brother Jolyon, to whom 
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he had^always looked up and on whose opinion lie had 
relied, was not quite what lie had expected. 

Net having his eldest biotheiS foice of charactei 
he was moie sad than angiy. His grea^ comfort was 
to go to Winified’s, and take the little Darties m his 
carnage o\er to Kensington (iaidens, and theie, by the 
Round Pond, he could often be seen walking with his 
eyes fixed anxiously on litth* Publius Daitie’s sailmg- 
boat, A\hi<h he had himself freighted with a penny, as 
though convinced that it would never again come to 
shoie, while little Publius — who James delighted to say 
was not a bit like his fathei —skipping along under his 
lee, would try to get him to bet another that it nevei 
would, having found that it always did. And James 
would make the bet, he always paid — sometimes as 
many as three oi foui pennies in the afternoon, foi tlie 
game seemed nevei to pall on little J*ubhus*-and always 
in paying he said- “Now, that’s for yoiii money-box 
Why, you’ie getting quite a rich mfin*” The tliought 

of his little grandson’s gi owing wealth was a leal plea- 

% 

suie to him. But little Publius knew a sweet-shop, and 
a luck woith two of that. 

And they would walk home across the Park, James’s 
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figure, with high shoulders and absorbed and* worried 
face, exercising its tall, lean protectorship, fKithetically 
unregarded, over the robust cliild-figures of Imogen and 
little Publius. 

But those Gardens and that Park were not sacred 
to James. • Forsytes and tramps, children and lovers, 
rested and wandered day after day, night after night, 
seeking one and all some freedom from laboui, from tlie 
reek and turmoil of the streets. 

The leaves browned slowly, lingering witli the sun > 
and summer-like warmth of the nights. 

On Saturday, October 5, the sky that had been blue 
all day deepened after sunset to the bloom of purple 
grapes. There was no moon, and a clear dark, like 
some velvety garment, was wrapped around the trees," 
whose thinned branches, resembling plumes, stirred not 
in the still, warm air. All London had poured into the 
Park, drainmg the cup of summer to its dregs. 

Couple after couple, from every gate, they streamed 
along the paths and over the burnt grass, and one after 
another, silently out of the lighted spaces, stole into the 

shelter of the feathery trees, '• where, blotted against 

\ 

some trunk, or under the shadow of shrubs, they were 
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l«st to dll but tkemselveb m the heart of the soft dark- 
ness. 

To* fresh-comers along the paths, these forerunners 
formed but part of that passionate dusk^ whence only 
a strange murmur, like the confused beating of heaits, 
came forth. But when that murmur reached each couple 
in the lamplight, then voices waveied, and ceased, then 
arms enlaced, their eyes began seeking, searching, 
probing the blackness. Suddenly, as though drawn by 
invisible hands, they, too, stepped over the railing, and, 
silent as shadows, were gone from the hg);it. 

The stillness, enclosed m the far, inexorable roar of 
the town, was alive with the myriad passions, hopes, 
and loves of multitudes of struggling human atoms; for 
m spite of the disapproval of that great body of 
Forsytes, the Municipal Council — to whom Love had 
long been considered, next to the Sewage Question, the 
gravest danger to the community — a process was going 
on that night m the Parte, and in a hundred other 
parks, without which the thousand factones, churches, 
shops, taxes, and drains, of which they are custodians^ 
were as arteries without blood, a man without a heart 

The instincts of self-forgetfulness, of passion, and of 
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love, hiding under the trees, away froRi the tiQistees of 
their renioiseless enemy, the “sense of properly,*’ weie 
holding a stealthy revel, and Soames, retuimng from 
Bayswatei — for he liad been alone to dine at Timothy’s 
— walking home along the water, with his mind upon 
that cximing lawsuit, had tlie blood driven from his heart 
by a low laugh and the sound of kisses He thought 
of wilting to the Tmes the next moining, to draw the 
attention of the Editoi to the condition of oui parks 
He did not, however, foi he had a horroi of seeing his 
name in print. 

Hut starved as he was, the whispeied sounds in the 

stillness, the half-seen forms in the dark, acted on him 

like *some morbid stimulant He lefl the path along 

* 

the watei and stole under the liees, along the deep 
shadow of little plantations, wheie the boughs of (*liest- 
nut trees hung their gieat leaves low, and theie was 
blackei refuge, shaping his course in circles that had 
for their object a stealthy inspection of chairs side by 
side against iree-li links, of enlaced loveis, who stirred 
at Ins appioach. 

Now he stood still on the rise overlooking the Sei- 
pentine, where, in full lamplight, black a^jamst the silvci 
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water, sat a jSouple whb never moved, the woman’s 
face buried on the man’s nedc — a single form, like a 
carved emblem of passion, silent and unashamed 

And, stung by the sight, Soaines huriied on deepei 
into the shadow of tlie tiees. 

In this seaich, who knows what he thought and 
what he sought? Bread for hunger^ — light m darkness? 
Wlio knows what he expected to find-r-impersorLil know- 
ledge of the human heart — ^the end of bis private sub- 
terranean tragedy — for, again, who knew, but that each 
daik couple, unnamed, unnameable, might not be he 
and she? 

« 

But it could not be such knowledge as this that he 
was seeking — the wife of^ Soames Forsyte sitting in the 
Park like a common wench! Such thoughts were in- 
conceivable, and from tree to tree, with his noiseless 
step, he passed. 

Once'^e was sworn at; once the whisper, "If only 
it could always be like this!” sent the blood flying again 
from hi| heart, and he waited there, patient and dogged, 
for the two to move. But it was only a poor thin slip 
of a shop-girl in her draggled blouse that passed him, 
clinging to her lover’s arm. 

Tke Man if //• 
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A bundled other lovers too whispered that ft ope in 
the stillness of the trees, a hundred othei loveis clung 
to each other. 

But shaking himself with sudden disgust, soames 
returned to the patli, and left that seeking for he knew 
not what • 
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CHAPTER in. 

MEFIlNCy Ai 'IHK BO'IANJCAL. 

Young Jof.yon, whose circumstances were not those 
of jL Forsyte, found at times a difficulty in spaiing tlie 
money needful for those country jaunts and res^'arches 
into Nature, without having prosecuted which no w*iler 
colour artist ever puts brush to paper. 

He was frequently, m fact, obliged to take his 
colour-box into the Botanical Gardens, and there, on 
his stool, in the shade of a monkey-puzzler or in the lee 
of some mdia-iubbei plant, he would spend long houis 
sketching. 

An Art cntic who had recently been looking at Ins 
work had deliveied himself as follows. 

“In a way your drawings are very good; tone and 
colour, in some of them certamly quite a feeling for 
Nature. But, you see, they're so scattered; you'll never 
get the public to look at them. Now, if you'd taken a 



definite subject, such as 'London by Night,’ oi* ‘Hie 

Crystal Palace in the Spring,* and made a ngutar series, 

* 

the public would have known at once what thq^ were 
looking at 1 can’t lay too much stress upon that All 
the men who are making great names in Ait, like Crum 
Stone or llle^er, are making them by avoidmg tlie 
unexpected; by specialising and putting their works all 
in the same pigeon-hole, so that the public know at 
once where to go. And this stands to reason, for if a 
man’s a collector he doesn’t want people to smell at 
the canvas to find out whom his pictures are by; he 
wants them to be able to say at once, ‘A capital For- 
syte!’ It is all the more important for you to be care- 
ful to choose a subject that they can lay hold of on 
the spot, since there’s no very marked onginality in 
your style.” 

Young Jolyon, standing by the little piano, where a 
bowl of dried rose-leaves, the only produce of the 
garden, was deposited on a bit of faded damask, listened 
with his dim smile. 

I 

Turning to his wife, who was looking at the speaker 
with an angry expression on her thin face, he said: 

**You sec, dear?” 
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"1 do tufi/* she answered in heif staccato voice, 
that still had a little foreign accent; "your style has 
originality.” 

The critic looked at hei, smiled deferentially, and 
said no more. Like everyone else, h** kneW their 
history. 

The words bore good fruit with young Jolyon, they 
were contrary to all that he believed in, to all that he 
theoretically held good in his Art, but some strange, 
deep instinct moved him against his will to turn them 
to profit 

He discoveied therefore one morning that an idea 
had come to him for making a senes of watci-ailoui 
drawings of Ix)ndon How the idea liad arisen he 
(ould not tell, and it was not till the following year, 
when he had completed and sold them at a very fair 
puce, that in one of his impersonal moods, he found 
himself able to recollect the Art critic, and to discover 
m his own achievement another proof that he was a 
"Forsyte, 

He decided to commence with the Botanical Gar- 
dens, where he had already made so many studies, and 
chose the little artiiiaal pond, i^rinkled now with an 
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autumn shower of red and yellow leaves, for though 
the gardeners longed to sweep them off, they oould not 
reach them with then brooms. The rest of the gardens 
they swept bare enough, removing every morning Na- 
ture’s ram of leaves; piling them in heaps, whence from 
slow fires rose the sweet, acrid smoke that, like the 
cuckoo’s note for spring, the scent of lime-trees for the 
summer, is the true emblem of the fall The gardeners’ 
tidy souls could not abide the gold and green and 
russet pattern on the grass. The gravel paths must he 
unstamed, ordered, methodical, without knowledge of 
he realities of life, nor of that slow and beautiful decay 
that flmgs crowns underfoot to star the earth with fallen 
glories, whence, as the cycle lolls, will leap again wild 
spring. 

Thus each leaf that fell was marked from the mo- 
ment when it fluttered a good-bye and dropped, slow 
turning, from its twig 

But on that little pond the leaves floated in peace, 
and praised heaven with their hues, the sunlight ^haunt- 
ing over them. 

And so young Jolyon found them. 

Coming there one morning in the middle of Octobei, 
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he was disconc^erted to find a bench about twenty paces 
from his stand occupied, for he had a proper horror of 
anyope seemg him at work. 

A lady m a velvet jacket was sitting there, with her 
eyes fixed on the ground. A flowering laurel, however, 
stood between, and, taking shelter behind this, young 
Jolyon prepared his easel. 

His preparations were leisurely, he caught, as every 
true artist should, at anythmg that might delay for a 
moment the effort of his work, and he found himself 
looking furtively at this unknown dame 

Like his father before him, he had an eye for a 
face. This face was charming* 

He saw a rounded chin nestling in a cream ruffle, 
a delicate face with large dark eyes and soft lips. A 
black “picture” hat concealed the hair, her figure was 
lightly poised against the back of the bench, her knees 
were crossed, the tip of a patent leather shoe emerged 
beneath her skirt There was something, indeed, inex- 
pressibly dainty about the person of this lady, but 
youn^ Jolyon’s attention was chiefly nveted by the look 
on her face, which reminded him of his wife. It was 
as though Its owner had come into contact with forces 
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too Strong for her. It troubled him, |u:ousingt vague 
feelings of attraction and chivalry. Who was she? And 
what doing there, alone? 

Two young gentlemen of that peculiar breed, at once 
forward and shy, found m the Regent's Park, came by 
on their way^to lawn-tennis, and he noted with disap- 
proval their furtive stares of admiration. A loitermg 
gardener halted to do somethmg unnecessary to a dump 
of pampas grass; he, too, wanted an excuse for peeping. 
A gentleman, old, and, by his hat, a professor of horti- 
culture, passed three tunes to scrutmise her long and 
stealthily, a queer expression about his lips. 

With all these men young Jolyon felt the same 
vague irritation. She looked at none of them, yet was 
he certain that every man who passed would look at 
her like that 

Her face was not the face of a sorceress, who in 
every look holds out to men the offer of pleasure, it 
had none of the ‘‘devil's beauty” so highly prized 
among the first Forsytes of the land, neither was it of 
that type, no less adorable, associated with the box of 
chcKXilate; it was not of the spintually passionate, or 
passionately spiritual order, peculiar to house-decoration 
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and mt)deni poeixy^ nor did it sem to pttOmise to the 
pla3rwnght matena) for the production of the interesting 
and neurasthenic figure, who commits smcide in the 
last act 

In shape and colouring, in its soft persuasive* pas- 
sivity, its sensuous punty, this woman’s face reminded 
him of Titian’s "Heavenly Love,” a reproduction of 
which hung over the sideboard in his dming-room. And 
her attraction seemed to be in this soft passivity, in the 
feelmg she gave that to pressure she must yield. 

For what or whom was she waiting, m the silence, 
with the trees droppmg here and there a leaf, and the 
thrushes struttmg close on grass touched with the 
sparkle of the autumn rime? 

Then her charming face grew eager, and, glanang 
round, with almost a lover’s jealousy, young Jolyon saw 
Bosinney stndmg across the grass. 

Cunously he watched the meeting, the look in their 
eyes, the long clasp of their hands. Thc^ sat down 
dose together, linked for all their outward discretion. 
He heard the rapid murmur of their talk; but what they 
said he could not catch. 

He had rowed in the gall<^ himselfl He knew the 
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long hours of waiting and the lean mviutes of a half 
public meeting, the tortures of suspense that haunt the 
unhallowed lover. 

It required, however, but a glance at their two faces 
to see that this was none of those affairs of a season 
that distract \nen and women about town, none of those 
sudden appetites that wake up raveiimg, and are sur- 
feited and asleep again m six weeks. This was tlie 
real thing 1 This was what had happened to himself! 
Out of this anythmg might come* 

Bosinn^ was pleading, and she so quiet, so soft, 
yet immovable m her passivity, sat looking over the 
grass. 

Was he the man to carry her off, that tender, 
passive being, who would never stu* a step for herself? 
Who had given him all herself, and would die for him, 
but perhaps would never run away with him* 

It seemed to young Jolyon that he could hear her 
saying: “But, darling, it would rum you*” For he him- 
self had experienced to the full the gnawing fear at the 
bottom of each woman’s heart that she is a drag on the 
man she loves. 

And he peeped at them no more, but their soft, 
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rapid tafk came*to his ears, with the stuiteriug song of 
some bird tliat seemed trying to remember tlie notes of 
sprmg: •Joy — tragedy? Which — which? 

And gradually their talk ceased, long silence fol- 
lowed. 

“And where does Soames come in?” young Jolyon 
thought “People think she is concerned about the sin 
of deceivmg her husband ’ Little they know of women’ 
She’s eating, after starvation — taking her revenge’ And 
Heaven help her — for he’ll take his.” 

He heard the swish of silk, and, spying round the 
laurel, saw them walkmg away, their hands stealthily 
joined. 

At the end of July old Jolyon had taken his grand- 
daughter to the mountains; and on that visit (the last 
they ever paid) June recovered to a great extent her 
health and spints In the hotels, filled with British 
Forsytes — for old Jolyon could not bear a “set of Ger- 
mans,” as he called all foreigners — die was looked upon 
with resgect — the only granddaughter of that hne-lookmg, 
and evidently wealthy, old Mr Forsyte. She did not 
mix freely with people — to mix freely with people was 
not June’s habit — but she formed some friendships, and 
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notably one in the Rhone Valley, with a French girl 
who was dying of consumption. 

Determining at once that her friend should not die, 
she forgot, in the institution of a campaign against 
Death, mud of her own trouble. 

Old Jolyon watched the new intimacy with relief 
and disapjfrovaJ; for this additional proof that her life 
was to be passed amongst “lame ducks” worned him. 
Would she never make a friendship or take an in- 
terest in something that would be of real bend^t to 
her? 

“Taking up with a paicel of foreigners,” he C^iSed 
it. He often, however, brought home grapes or roses, 
and presented them to this “Mam’zelle” with an in- 
gratiating twinkle. 

Towards the end of September, in spite of June’s 
disapproval, Mademoiselle Vigoi breathed her last in 
the little hotd at St Luc, to which they had moved 
her, and June took her defeat so deeply to heart that 
old Jolyon carried her away to Pans. Here, in con- 
templation of the “Venus de Milo” and thcf^Madeleine,” 
she shook off her depression, and when, towards the 
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middle of Octotfcr, they returned to town, her grand- 
father believed that he had effected a cure. 

No Sooner, however, had they established themsdves 
in Stanhope Gate than he perceived to his dismay a 
letum of her old absorbed and brooding manner. She 
would sit, staring in front of her, hei chin on her hand, 
like a little Norse spirit, grim and intent^ while all 
around in the electnc light, then just installed, shone 
the great dra>ving-room brocaded up to the frieze, full 
of furniture from Baple and Pullbred’s. And in the 
hug# gilt mirror were reflected those Dresden china 
groups of young men in tight knee breeches, at the feet 

A 

of ftdtrbosomed ladies nursmg on their laps pet lambs, 
whicli old Jolyon had bought when he was a bachelor 
and thought so highly of in these days of degenerate 
taste. He was a man of most open mind, who, more 
than any Forsyte of diem all had moved with the 
times, but he could never forget that he had bought 
these groups at Jobson’s, and given a lot of mon^ for 
them, ^e often said to Jime, with n sort of dis- 
illusioiied contempt: 

doiFt care about them! They're not the gim- 
crack things you and your fhends Uke, but th^ cost 
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me seventy pounds >" Jbic was not a finan wh6 allowed 
his taste to be warped when he knew for solid reasons 
that it was sound. < 

One of the first things that June did on gettihg 

lioxhe was to go round to Timothy’s. She persuaded 

« 

' herself that it was her duty to call there, and cheer 
him with an account of all her travels, but in reality 
she went because she knew of no other place wheie, by 
some random speech, or loiindabont question, she could 
glean news of Bosinney 

They received her most cordially. And how was 
her deal grandfather? He had not been to see them 
since May Her Uncle Timothy was veiy poorly, he 
had had a lot of trouble with the chimney-sweep in his 
bedroom; the stupid man had let the soot down die 
chimney* It had quite upset her uncle. 

June sat there a long time, dreading, yet passionately 
hoping, that they would speak of Bosinney. 

But paralysed by unaccountable discretion, Mrs. 
Septimus Small let fall no word, neither did ^e ques- 
tion June about him. In desperation the giri^, ^ed at 
last whether Soames and Irene were in%>wn — she had 
not yet been to see anyone. 
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It was Auift HiQiA ‘reidtedi <9(jl, yes, they 

+ 

were m town, they had^^pef^ been away at all. Tliere 
was some little difficulty about the house, she believed. 
June had heard, no doubt i She had better ask her 
Aunt Juley! 

June turned to Mrs Small, who sat upright in her 
chair, her liands clasped, her face covered with in- 
numerable pouts. In answer to the girl’s l(K>k she 
maintained a strange silence, and when she spoke it 
was to ask June whether she had worn night-socks up 
in those high hotels where it must be* so cold of a 
night 

June answered that she had not, she hated the 
stuffy thmgs, and rose to leave. 

Mrs. Small’s infallibly chosen silence was far more 
ominous to hei than anything that could have been 
said. 

Before half an hour was over she had dragged the 
truth fr^ Mrs Baynes in Lowndes Square, th^t Soames 
was 'bringing an action against Bosiimey the de- 
coratSik^of the house 

Instead Ht disturbing her, the news had a strangely 
calming effect, as though she saw in the prospect of 
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this struggle new hope for herself. Sh6 learnt that the 
case was expected to come on in about a njonth, and 
there seemed little or no prospect of Bosinne 3 r’s isuccess. 

*‘And whatever he’ll do I can’t tliink,” said Mrs. 
Baynes; **it’s very dreadful for him, you know — he’s got 
no money— he’s very hard up. And we can’t help him, 
I’m sure. I’m told the money lenders won’t lend if you 
have no secunty, and he has none — none at all.” 

Her embonpoint had increased of late; she was in 
the full swing of< autumn organisation, her ^^ntmg-table 
literally strewn with the menus of charity functions 
She looked meaningly at June, with her round eyes of 
parrot-grey. 

The sudden flush that rose on the girl’s intent young 
face — *he must have seen spring up before her a g;reat 
liope — the sudden^ sweetness of her smile, often came 
back to Lady Baynes m 4^ years (Baynes was knighted 
when he built that public Musenpa of Art which has 
given so much employment to ollicials, and so little 
pleasure to those working classes for whom it was de- 
signed). 

The memory of that change, vivid and touching, 
like the breaking open of a flower, or the first sun after 
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long winter, th« memory, too, of all that came aflei, 
often intruded itself, unaccountably, inopjjortunely on 
Lady Baynes, when her mind was set upon tbd* most 
important thmgs. 

This was the very afternoon of the day that young 
Jolyon witnessed the meeting in the Botanical Gardena^ 
and on this day, too, old Jolyon paid a visit to his 
solicitors, Forsyte, Bustard, <md Forsyte, in the Poultry. 
Soames was not m, he had gone down to Somerset 
Housej Bustard was buried up to the hilt in papers 
and that inaccessible apartment, where he was judi- 
ciously placed, m order that he might do as much work 
as possit^e, but James was m the front office, biting a 
finger, and lugubnously turning over the ple.odings in 
Forsyte if, Bosmney. 

This sound lawyer had only a sort of luxurious 
dread of the ^‘nice point,” enough to sei up a pleasur- 
able feeling of fuss; for hi? good practical sense told 
him that if he himself were on the Bench he would not 
pay much attention to it But he was afraid that this 
Bosin3((|^ would go bankrupt and Soames would have 
to find the money after all, and costs into the bargain. 
And behind his tangible dread there was alwajrs that 

J/am &/ iJ, 13 
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intangible trouble, lurking in the background, intricate, 
dim, scandalous, like a bad dream, and of yhich this 
action was but an outward and visible sign. 

He raised his head as old Jolyon came in, and 
muttered: “How are you, Jolyon? Haven’t seen you 
for an age. You’ve been to Switzerland, they tell me. 
This young Bosinney, he’s got himself mto a mess. I 
knew how it would be>” He held out the papers, re- 
gardmg his elder brother with nervous gloom 

Old Jolyon read them m silence, and ^ while he 
read them James looked at the flooi , bitmg his fingers 
the while. 

Old Jolyon pitched them down at last, and they 
fell with a thump amongot a mass of affidavits in 
Buncombe, deceased,” one of the many branches of that 
parent and profitable tree, “Fryer v. Foisyte” 

“I don’t know what Soames is about,” he said, “to 
make a fuss over a few hundred pounds. I thought he 
was a man of property ” 

James’s long upper lip twitched angrily, Jie could 
not bear his son to be attacked in such a spot. 

“It’s not the money ” he began, but meeting 

his brother’s glance, direct, shrewd, judiaal, he stopped. 
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There was a silence 

“Pve come in for my Will/’ said old Jolyon at last, 
tuggftig at his moustache. 

James’s curiosity was roused at once Perhaps no- 
thing in this life was more stimulating to him than a 
Will; it was the supreme deal with pioperty, the final 
inventory of a man’s belongings, the last word on what 
he was worth. He sounded the bell 

“Bring in Mr Jolyon’s Will/’ he said to an anxious, 
dark-haired clerk 

“You gomg to make some alterations?” And through 
his mind there flashed the thought* “Now, am T woi'h 
as much as he?” 

Old Jolyon put the Will in his bieast pocket, and 
James twisted his long legs regretfully 

“You’ve made some nice purchases lately, they tell 
me,” he said. 

“I don’t know where you get your infonnation 
from,’^ answered old Jolyon sharply. “When’s this 
action commg on? Next month? I can’t tell what 
you’ve got in your minds You must manage your 
own affairs, but if you take my advice, you’ll settle it 

13 * 
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out of Court Good-bye!” With a cold handshake he 
was gone. 

James, his fixed grey-blue eye corkscrewing dround 
some secret anxious image, began agam to bite bis 
finger. 

Old Jolyon took his Will to the offices of the New 
Colliery Company, and sat down m the empty Board 
Room to read it through. He answered “Down-by-the- 
stam” Hemmings so tartly when the latter, seeing his 
Chairman seated there, entered with the new Superm- 
tendenfs first report, that the Secretary withdrew with 
regretful dignity, and sending for the transfer derti, 
blew him up till the poor youth knew not where to 
look. 

' It was not — by George — as he (Down-by^the-stain) 
would have him know, for a whipper-snapper of a young 
fellow like him, to come down to that office, and think 
that he was God Almighty He (Down-by-the-stam) 
had been head of that office for more years than a boy 
like him could count, and if he thought that when he 
had finished all his work, he could sit there doing no- 
thing, he did not know^SlI^ Hlsmmings (Down-by-the- 
staxn), and so forth* 
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Ob the otU^ side of the green baize ddor old Jolyon 
sat at the long, mahogany-And-leather board table, his 
thick, •loose-jomted, gold-nmmed eye-glasses perched on 
the bridge of his nose, his gold pencil moving down the 
clauses of his Will. 

It was a simple adair, for there were none of those 
vexatious little legacies and donations to charities, whidi 
fntter away a man’s possessions, and damage the 
majestic eifect of that little paragraph in the mommg 
papers accorded to Forsytes who die with a hundred 
thousand pounds. 

A simple affair. Just a bequest to his son of twenty 
thousand, and *‘as to the residue of my property oi 
whatsoever kmd whether realty or personalty or partak- 
mg of the nature of either — upon trust to pay the pro- 
ceeds rents annual produce dividends or interest thereof 
and thereon to my said granddaughter June Forsyte or 
her assigns during her life to be for her sole use and 
benefit and without, etc. . and from and after hei 
death or decease upon trust to convey assign transfer 
or make over the said last-mentioned lands heredita- 
ments premises trust iiiii^)i0[litt!iii 1i funds investments 
and secunties or such igy: shall then stand for and re- 
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present the same unto such peison or pdisons whether 
one or more for such intehts purposes and uses and 
generally in such manner way and form in all respects 
as the said June Fors)rte notwithstanding coverture 

shall by her last Will and Testament or any writing or 

« 

wntings 111 the nature of a Will testament or testa- 
mentaiy disposition to be by her duly made signed and 
published direct appoint or make over give and dispose 
of the same. And in default etc. . . Provided al- 
ways , .” and so on, m seven folios of bnef and simple 
phraseology. 

I'he will had been drawn by James m his palmy 
days He had foreseen almost every contingency 

Old Jolyon sat a long time leading this Will, at last 
he look half a sheet of paper from the rack, and made 
a prolonged pencil note, then buttonmg up the Will, he 
caused a cab to be called and drove to the offices of 
Paramor and Heinng, m Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Jack 
Hernng was dead, but his nephew was still in the 
firm, and old Jolyon was closeted with him for half an 
hour. 

He had kept the hansom, and on coming out, gave 
the dnver the address — 3, Wistaria Avenue. 
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He fell a strange, slow satisfaction, as ttiough he 
had scored a victory over James and the nun of pro- 
perty. ^Th^ should not poke then noses mto his affairb 
any more; he had just camelled iheii trusteeships of 
his Will, he would take the wliole of his business out 
of their hands, and put it into the hands of young 
Herring, and he would move the business of his (!!om 
panies too. If that young Shames were such a man of 
property, he would never miss a thousand a yeai or 
so, and under his great white moustache old Jol/on 
grimly smiled He felt that what he was doing w?s in 
the nature of letiibutive justice, richly deserved 

Slowly, surely, with tlie secret inner process that 
works the destruction of an old tree, the poison of the 
Avounds to his happiness, his will, his pride, had cor- 
roded the comely edifice of his philosophy. Life had 
worn him down on one side, till, like that family of 
which he was the head, he had lost balance. 

To him, borne northwards towards his son’s house, 
the thought of the new disposition of property, which he 
had just set in motion, appeared vaguely in the light of 
a stroke of punishment, levelled at that family and that 
Suaety, of which James and his son seemed to him the 
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representatives. He had made a restitution to young 
Jdyon, and restitution to young Jdyon sat^ed bis 
secret craving for revenge — revenge against Time, j^rrow, 
and interfi^tbice, against all that mcalculable sum of 
disapproval that had been bestowed by the world for 
fifteen years bn his only son. It presented itself as the 
one possible way of asserting once more the donunation 
of bis will; of forcing James, and Soames, and the 
family, and all those hidden masses of Forsytes — a 
great stream rolling agamst the single dam of his ob- 
stinacy — to recogmse once and for all that he would he 
master. It was sweet to thmk that at last he was going 
to make the boy a ncher man by far than that son of 
James, that “man of property.” And it was sweet to 
give to Jo, for he loved his son. 

Neitlier young Jolyon nor his wife were in (young 
Jolyon indeed was not back from the Botamcal), but the 
little maid told him that she expected the master at 
any moment: 

“He’s always at ’ome to tea, sir, to play with the 

% 

children.” 

Old Jolyon said he would \wait; and sat down 
patiently enough in the faded, shabby drawing-room^ 
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where, now thkt the summer chintzes were removed, 
the old chairs and sofas revealed all their threadbare 
deficiencies. He longed to send for the children; to 
have them there beside him, their supple b<^fees against 
his knees; to hear Jolly’s: ‘^Hallo, Gran!” and see sns 
i:ubh; and feel Holl/s soft little hand stealing up against 
his cheek. But he would not There was solemnity 
m what he had come to do, and until it was over he 
would not play. He amused himself by thinking how 
with two strokes of his pen he was going to restore the 
look of caste so conspicuously absent from everything 
in that little house, how he could fill these rooms, or 
others m some larger mansion, with triumphs of art 
from Baple and Pullbred’s, how he could send little 
Jolly to Harrow and Oxford (he no longer had faith in 
Eton and Cambridge, for his son had been there); how 
he could procure little Holly the best musical instruo 
lion, the child had a remarkable aptitude. 

As these visions crowded before him, causing emo- 
tion to swell his heart, he rose, and stood at the win- 
dow, lookmg down into the little walled strip of garden, 
where the pear-tree, bare of leaves before its time, 
stood with gaunt branches in the slow gathering mist 
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of the autumn afternoon. The dog Baldiasar, his tail 
curled tightly over a piebald, furry back, waslwalkmg 
at the further end, sniffing at the plants, and at infervals 
plaang his leg for support against the wall. 

And old Jolyon mused. 

What pleasure was there left but to give? It was 
pleasant to give, when you could find one who would 
be thankful for what you gave — one of your own flesh 
and blood’ There was no such satisfaction to be had 
out of giving to those who did not belong to you, to 
those who had ^o claim on you’ Such giving as that 
was a betrayal of the individualistic convictions and 
actions of his life, of all his enteqpnse, his labour, 
and his moderation, of the great and jiroud fact that, 
like tens of thousands of Forsytes before him, tens of 
thousands m the present, tens of thousands in .the future, 
he had always made his own, and held his own, in the 
world. 

And, while he stood theie looking down on the 
smut-covered fohage of the laurels, the black-stamed 
grass-plot, the progress of the dog Balthasar, all the 
suffering of the fifteen years that he had been baulked 
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of legitimate enjo^ent mingled its gall with the sweet- 
ness of the approaching moment. 

Young Jolyon came at last, pleased with his work, 
and fresh from long hours m the open air. On hearuig 
that his father was in the drawmg-ioom, he inquiied 
hurriedly whether Mrs. Forsyte was at homo, and being 
informed that she was not, heaved a sigh of relief. 
Then putting his painting materials caiefully m the 
little coat-closet out of sight, he went m. 

With characteristic decision old Jolyon came at one e 
to the point “Fve been altering my arrangements, 
Jo,” he said. “You can cut your coat ^ bit longer m 
the future — I’m settling a thousand a ypsa on you at 
once. June will have fifty thousand at ray death, 
and you the rest That dog of yours is spoiling the 
garden. I shouldn’t keep a dog, if 1 were you ’ ” 

The dog Balthasar, seated in the centre of the 
lawn, was examming his tail. 

Young Jolyon looked at the animal, but saw him 
dunly, for his eyes were misty. 

“It won’t come far short of a hundred thousand, 
my boy,” said old Jolyon; “I thought you’d better 
know. I haven’t much longer to live at my age. 1 
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shaVt aJlude to it agaia How's your^wife? and — pve 
her my love.” 

Young Jolyon put his hand on his father’s shoulder, 
and, as neither spoke, the episode dosed. 

Having seen his father into a hansom, young Jolyon 
came back* to the drawing-room and stood, where old 
Jolyon had stood, looking down on the little garden. 
He tried to realise all that this meant to him, and, 
Forsyte that he was, vistas of property were opened 
out in his brain; the years of half rations through 
which he had passed had not sapped his natural m*. 
stincts. In extremely practical form, he thought of 
travel, of his wife’s costume, the children’s education, 
a pony for Jolly, a thousand thmgs; but m the midst 
of all he thought, too, of Bosinney and his mistress, and 
the broken song of the thrush. Joy — tragedy! Which? 
Which? 

The old past — the poignant, suffering, passionate, 
wonderful past, that no money could buy, that nothing 
could restore in all its burning sweetness — had come 
back before him. 

When his wife came in he went straight up to her 
and took her m his arms; and for a long time he stood 
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without speakings his eyes closed, pressing her to him, 
while she looked at him with a wondering, adoring, 
doubting look in her eyes. 
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CHAPTER IV 
VOYAGE INTO THE INFERNO. 

The morning after a certain night on which Soames 
at last asset ted his rights and acted like a man, lie 
breakfasted alone. 

He breakfasted by gaslight, the fog of late No- 
^ ember wrapping the town as m some monstrous bfanket 
till the trees of the Square even were barely visible 
from tlie dining-room wmdow. 

He ate steadily, but at times a sensation as though 
he could not swallow attacked him. Had he been 
right to yield to his overmastenng hunger of the mght 
before, and break down the resistance which he had 
suffered now too long from this woman who was his 
lawful and solemnly constituted helpmate? 

He was strangely haunted by the recollection of 
her face, from before which, to soothe her, he had tried 
to pull her> hands — of her terrible smothered sobbing, 
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the like of which he had never heard, and still seemed 

to hear; and he was still haunted by the odd, intolerable 

feeling* of remorse and shame he had felt as he stood 
# 

looking at her by the flame of the single candle, b'jtore 
silently slinking away. 

And somehow, now that he had acted like this, he 
was surpnsed at himself. 

Two nights before, at Winifred Dai tie's, he had 
taken Mrs. MacAnder m to dinner. She had said to 
him, looking in his face with her sharp, greenish eyes* 
"And so your wife is a great friend of that Mr Bo- 
sinney’s?” 

Not deignmg to ask what she meant, he had brooded 
over her words. 

They had roused m him a fierce jealousy, which, 
with the peculiar perversion of this instinct, had turned 
to fiercer desire. 

Without the incentive of Mrs. MacAnder’s words he 
might never have done what he had done. Without 
tlieir Incentive and the accident of finding his wife's 
door for once unlocked, which had enabled him to 
steal upon her asleep. 

Slumber had removed his doubts, bu^t the morning 
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brought them again. One thought comforted him: Nio 
one would know — it was not the sort of thing that she 
would speak about , 

And, indeed, when the vehicle of his daily business 
life, that needed so imperatively the grease of dear 
and ptactiial thought, started rolling once more with 
the reading of his letters, those nightmare-like doubts 
began to assume less extravagant import^^ce at the 
back of his nund. The inddent was really j^ot of great 
moment; women made a fuss about it in books; but in 
the cool judgment of right-thinking men, of men of the 
world, of such as he recollected often received paaise 
in the Divorce Court, he had but done his best to 
sustain the sanctity of marriage, to prevent her from 
abandoning her duty, possibly, if die were still seeing 

Bosmney, from . No, he did not regret it 

Now that the first step towards reconciliation had 
been taken, the rest would be comparatively — comtMjli^* 
tively 

He rose and walked to the window. His nerve had 
been shaken. The sound of smothered sobbmg was in 
his ears again. He could not get rid of it 

He put on his fur-coat, and went out into the fog; 
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having to go ihto the City, he took the underground 
railway from Sloane Square station 

In .his comer of the first-class compa’lment filled 
with City men the smothered sobbing still haunted him, 
so he opened the Ttmes with the rich crackle that 
drowns all lesser sounds, and, barricaded behind it, set 
himself steadily to con the news. 

He reafl that a Recoider had charged a grand jury 
on the previous day with a more than usually long list 
of offences. He read of three murders, five man- 
slaughters, seven arsons, and as many as eleven — a 
suiprismgly high number — rapes, in addition to many 
less conspicuous crimes, to be tried during a commg 
Sessions; and from one piece of news he went on to 
another, keeping the paper well before his face. 

And sUll, inseparable from his readmg, was the 
memory of Irene^s tear-stained face, and the sounds 
fbom her broken heart 

The day was a busy one, including, in addition to 
the ordinary affairs of his practice, a visit to his brokers, 
Messrs. Grin and Gnnning, to give them instructions to 
sell his shares in the New Colhciy Co., Ltd., whose 
business he suspected, rather than knew, was stagnating 

f'Ar Man of Pro^pfy, II, I4 
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(this csitcSrprise afterwards slowly dedinod, and was ulti^ 
matdy sold for a song to an American syndicat^; and 
a long conference at Waterbuck, Q.C’s chamb^ at- 
tended by Boulter, by Fistde, the junior oounsd, and 
Waterbuck, Q^., himself 

The case of Forsyte v, Bosinnqr was expected to be 
reached cm the morrow, before Mr. Justice Bentham. 

Mr. Justice Bentham, a man of commonsense rather 

♦ 

than too great legal knowledge, was considered to be 
about the best man they could have to try the action^ 
He was a ‘‘strong” judge. , » 

Waterbuck, Q.C, in pleasing conjunction with 
almost rude neglect of Boulter and Fiski^ paid tp,. 
Soames a good deal of attention, by instinct or the 
sounder evidence of rumour, feding him to be a man 
of property. 

He hdd with remarkable consistency to the opinion 
he had already expressed in writing, that the zssuip 
would depend to a great extent pn the evidence given 
at the trial, and in a few well-directed remarks he adr 
vised Soames not to be too carefUl in giving that evi- 
deuce. “A little blufftiess, Forsyte” he said, “a 
little blufiness,” ^d after he ,had spoken he laugh)^ 



finely, closed hjs lips tight, and scratched Hs head just 
bdov where he had pushed his wig back, for all the 
world like the gendeman-faimer for whm he loved to 

vr> 

be taken* He wag considered perhaps th*' leading man 
in breach of promise cases. 

Soames used the underground again in going home. 

The fog was worse tlian ever at Sloane Square sta- 
tion. Through the still, thick bluir, men groped in and 
out; wom^ very few, grasped their reticules tc theii 
bosoms and handkerchiefs to their mouths; crowned 
with the weud excrescence of the driver, haloed by a 
vague ^km of lamphght that seemed to drown in vapour 
before it reached the pavement, cabs loomed dim-shaped 
ever and again, and discharged citizens boltmg like 
rabbits to their burrows. 

And these shadowy figures, wrapped each in his 
own little shroud of fog, took no notice of each other. 
In the great warren, each rabbit for himself, especially 
those clothed in the more expensive fur, who, afraid of 
carriages on foggy days, are driven miderground. 

Oni figure, however, not far from Soames, waited at 
the station door. 

Some buccaneer or lover, of whom each Forqrte 
• 4 * 
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thought: ^Toor devil! looks as if he we^e having a bad 
time!” Their kind hearts beat a stroke faster for that 
poor, waiting, anxious lover in the fog; but they humed 
by, well knowing that they had neither time nor money 
to spare for any suffering but their own. 

Only a policeman, patrolling slowly and at intervals, 
took an interest in that waiting figure, the brim of 
whose slouch hat half hid a face reddened by the cold, 
all thin, and haggard, over which a hand stole now and 
again to smoothe away anxiety, or renew the resolution 
^hat kept him waiting theie. But the waiting lover (if 
over he were) was used to policemen's scrutiny, or {oo 
absorbed in his anxiety, for he never flmched A 
hardened case, accustomed to long trysts, to anxiety, 
and fog, and cold, if only his mistress came at last 
Foolish lover! Fogs last until the spring, there is also 
snow and rain, no comfort anywhere, gnawing fear if 
you bring her out, gnawing fear if you bid her stay at 
home* 

. “Serve him nght; he should arrange his affairs 
better!” 

So any respectable Forsyte. Yet, if that soundei 
citizen could have listened at the waiting lover's heart, 
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out there in Uie log and the cold, he wouM have said 
again. “Yes, poor devil* he’s having a bad tuneh’ 

Soames got into his cab, and, with tl ^ gL'ss down, 
crept along Sloane Street, and so along the Broiiipton 
Road, and home. He i cached his house at five. 

His wife was not in She had gone out a qutulcr 
of an hour before. Out a^ such a time of night, uito 
(his terrible fog* What was the meaning of that? 

He sat by the dining-ioom fire, with the dooi ope**, 
disturbed to the soul, trying to re*id the evening paper 
A book was no good — in daily papers alone was any 
narcotic to such worry as his. From the customaiy 
events recorded in the journal he drew some comfort. 
“Suicide of an actress” — “Grave indisposition of a 
Statesman” (that chronic sufferer) — “Divorce of an army 
officer” — “Fire in a colliery” — he read them all. They 
helped him a little — prescribed by the greatest of all 
doctors, our natural taste. 

It ws nearly seven when he heard her come in. 

The incident of the night before had long lost its 
importance under stress of anxiety at her strange sortie 
into the fog. But now that Irene was home, the memory 
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tf her broken*hearted sobbing came back tovhim^ and 

*> 

he felt nervous at the thought of fadng her. 

She was already on the stairs; her grey fur coat 
hung to her knees, its high collar almost hid her face, 
she wore a thick veil. 

' She neither turned to look at him nor spoke. No 
ghost or stranga: could have passed more silently. 

Bilson came to lay dmner, and told him that Mrs. 
Forsyte was not coming down; she was having the soup 
in het room. 

' For once Soames did not "change;” it was, perh^ps^ 
the first time in bis life that he had sat down to dinner 
with soiled cuffs, and, not even noticing them, he 
brooded long over his wine. He sent Bilson to light a 
hre in his picture-room, and presently went up there 
himself. 

Turning on the gas, he heaved a deq) sigh, as 
though amongst these treasures, the backs of which 
confronted him in stacks, around the little room, he had 
found at length his peace of mind. He went' straight 
up to the greatest treasure of ^em all, an undoubted 
Turner, and, carrying it to the easel, turned its face to 
the light. There had been a movement in Tumam, 
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bitt he hdd* not* been able to make up his tnindi lo part 
with it He stood for a long time, his pale, clean- 
shaven* face poked forward above his stand-up collar, 
looking at the picture as though he were adding it up; 
a wistful expression came into his eyes; he found, per- 
haps^ that it came to too little. He took it down from 
the easel to put it back agamst the wall; but, in cross- 
ing the room, stopped, for he seemed to hear sobbing. 

It was nothing — only the sort of thing that had 
been bothering him in the morning. And soon after, 
putting the high guard before the blazing fire, he stole 
downstairs. 

Fresh for the morrow! was his thought It was long 
‘ before he went to sleep. . . . 

It now to George Forsyte that the mind must 
turn for light on the events of that fog-engulfed after- 
noon. 

The wittiest and most ^rtsmanhke of the Forsytes 
had passed the day reading a novel in the paternal 
mansi^ at Princes’ Gardens. Since a recent crisis in 
his financial affairs he had been kept on parole by 
Roger, and compelled to reside ^'at home.” 

Towards five o’clock he went out, and took train at 
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South Kensington Station (for everyotfb t6-day went 
Underground). His intention was to dine, and^pass the 
evening playing billiards at the Red Pottle — that .unique 
hostel, neither dub, hotd, nor good gilt restaurant 

He got out at Channg Cross, choosing it in prefer- 
ence to his more usual St. James’s Park, that he might 
reach Jermyn Street by better lighted ways. 

On the platform his eyes — for in combination with 
a composed and fashionable appearance, George had 
sharp eyes, and was always on the look-out for fillips 
to his sardonic humour — his eyes were attracted by a 
man, who, leaping fiom a first-class compartment, st5g- 
gered rather than walked towards the exit 

“So ho, my bird!” said George to himself; “why, 
it’s ‘the Buccaneer and he put his big figure on the 
trail. Nothing afforded him greater amusement than a 
drunken man. 

Bosinney, who wore a slouch hat, stopped m front 
of him, spun round, and rushed back towards the car- 
nage he had just left. He was too late. A porter 
caught him by the coat; the train was already mov- 
ing on. 

George’s practised glance caught sight of the face 
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of a lady claa in a grey fiu coat at the C9rrnge win- 
dow. It was Mrs. Soames — and George felt that this 
was interesting! 

And now he followed Bosinney more closely than 
ever — up the stairs, past the ti< ket-collector into the 
street In that progress, however, his feelings under- 
went a change; no longer merely airious and amused, 
he felt Sony for the poor fellow he was sh.ido'.ving 
“The Buccaneer” was not drunk, but seemed to be act- 
ing under the stress of violent emotion; he was t<ilking 
to himself, and all that George could catch were the 
words “Oh, God^” Nor did he appear to know what 
he was doing, or where gomg, but stared, hesitated, 
moved like a man out of his mind; and from being 
merely a joker in search of amusement, George felt that 
he must see the poor chap through 

He had “taken the knock” — “taken the knock*” 
And he wondered what on earth Mrs. Soames had been 
saying, what on earth she had been tellmg him in the 
railway ^amage. She had looked bad enough herself 
It made George sorry to think of her travelling on with 
her trouble all alone. 

He followed dose behind Bosinnqr's elbow — a tall, 
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bttirly figure, saying nothing, do<3ging warjly — and 
shadowed hi^i oii| teto the fog. There was s«nething 
here beyond He kept bis head admirably, in 

^ite of 9mm excitement, for in addition to compassion, 
the instidcts of the chase were roused within 
Bosinney walked right out^into the thoroiighf 
vast muffled blackness, where a man Could not 
paces before him; where, all around, voices or whistles 
mocked the sense of direction; and sudden shapes came 
rolling slow upon them; and now and thai a light 
showed like a dim island in an infinite dark sea. 

» ' ' 

And fast into this perilous gulf of night walked 
Bosinney, and fast after him walked George. If the 
fellow meant to put his "twopenny” under a biiS||j,i:)ie 


would stop it if he couldl Across the street and back 
the hunted creature strode, not groping as other men 
were groping in that gloom, but driven forwaid as though 
the faithful George behind wielded a knout; and this 
chase after a haunted man bq;an to have for George 
the strangest fascination. 

But it was now that the affair dsveldped in a way 
which ever afterwards caused it to remain green in Us 
mind. Brought to a stand-still in the fog^ be he^ 
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word$ which threw a sudden light on these proceedings. 
What Mrs. Soames had said to Boinxtiiey ,juti the train 
was now no longer dark. George undir^t^'^^from those 
mntterings that Soaines had exercised his ever an 
[ and unwilling wife in the greatest-^th^ supreme 
’ propeity. 

iis fancy wandered in the fields of this situation; 
it impressed him; he guessed something of the anguish, 
me sexual confusion and horror m Bosinney's heart 
And he thought: "Yes, it's a bit thick! I don't wondei 
the poor fellow is half-cracked!” 

He had run his quarry to earth on a bench under 
one of the Hons in Trafalgar Square, a monster sphynx 
like themselves in that gulf of darkness. Here; 
rigid and silent, sat Bosinney, and George, in whose 
patience was a touch of strange brotherliness, took his 
stand behind. He was not lacking in a certain delicacy 
— a sense of form — that did not permit him to intrude 
upon this tragedy, and he waited^ quiet as the lion 
above, iiis Air hitched above his ears concealing 
the fieshy ;rediie8S of his cheeks, concealing but his 
eyes with their sardmiic, compassionate stare. And men 
passing back from business on the w$f to thdr 
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clubs — men whose figures shrouded in cocoqns of fog 
came into view hke spectres, and like spectres vamshed. 
Then even in his compassion George’s Quilpish humour 
broke forth in a sudden longing to pluck these spectres 
by the sleeve, and say: 

*‘Hi, you Johnnies! You don’t often see a show like 
this’ Here’s a pooi devil whose mistress has just been 
telling him a pretty little story of her husband; walk up, 
walk up! He’s taken the knock, you see.” 

In fancy he saw them gaping round the tortured 
lovet; and grinned as he thought of some respectajile, 
newly-mamed spectre enabled by the state of his own 
affections to catch an inkling of what was going on 
within Bosmney; he fancied he could see his mouth 
getting wider and wider, and the fog going down and 
down. For m George was all that contempt of the 
middle-class — especially of the mairied middle-class — 
peculiar to the wild and sportsmanlike spirits in its 
ranks. 

But he beg.in to be bored. Waiting was not what 
he had b^gained for. 

“After all,” he thought, “the poor chap will get over 
it; not the first time such a thing has happened in tl^is 
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little city I” now his quarry again began muttering 
words of violent hate and anger. And following a sudden 
impulse Greorge touched him on the shoulder. 

Bosinney spun round. 

“Who are you? What do you want?’* 

George could have stood it well enough in the light 
of the gas lamps, in the light of that everyday world 
of which he was so hardy a connoisseur; but m this 
fog, where all was gloomy and unreal, where nothing 
had that matter-of-fact value assoaated by Forsytes with 
earth, he was a victim to strange qualms, and as he 
tried to stare back into the eyes of this maniac, he 
thought: 

“If I see a bobby, Til hand him over; he’s not fit 
to be at large.” 

But waiting for no answer, Bosinney strode off into 
the fog, and George followed, keeping perhaps a little 
farther off, yet more than ever set on tracking him down. 

“He can’t go on long like this,” he thought “It’s 
God’s own miracle he’s not been run over already.” 
He brooSed no more on policemen, a sportsman’s sacred 
fire alive again within him. 

Into a denser gloom than ever Bosinney held on at 





a furious pace; but his pursuer perceiv^ more method 
in. his madness — he was dearly making his Vay westr 
warda 

“He's really going for SoamesP’ thought George. 
The idea was attractive It would be a porting end 
to sudi a chase He had always disliked his cousin. 

The shaft of a passing cab brushed against his 
shoulder and made him leap aside. He did not intend 
to be killed for the Buccaneer, . .or anyone Yet, with 
hereditaiy tenacity, he stuck to the trail through vapour 
that blotted out everything but the i^adow of the hunted 
man and the dun moon of the nearest lamp. » 

Then suddenly, with the instinct of .a town-stroller, 
George knew himself to be m Piccadilly. Here he 
could find his way blindfold; and freed from the strain 
of geographical uncertainty, his mind returned to Bosin- 
nay's trouble. 

Down the long avenue of his man-about-town ex-' 
penence, bursting, as it were, through a smirdi of doubt- 
fill amount there stalked to him a memory of his youth. 
A memory, poignant still, that brought the scent of hay,< 
the gleam of moonlight, a summer magic, into the rodt 
and blackness of this London fog~the memoiy of a 
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s!|^t when in the darkest <ihadow of & l£dito& ht hftd 
overheard from a woman’s lips that he was not her sde 
possess^. And for a moment George walKed no longer 
in black Piccadilly, but lay again, with hell' m his hcait, 
and his face to the sweet-smelling, dewy giiss, in the 
long ^liadow of poplars that hid the moon, 

A longing seized him to throw his arm round the 
Buccaneer, and say, ^'Come, old boy. Tune cures all. 
Let’s go and drink it offj” 

But a voice yelled at him, and he started back. A 
cab rolled out of blackness, and into blackness dis- 
appeared. And suddenly George perceived that he had 
lost Bosinney. He ran forward and back, felt his heart 
clutched by a sickening fear, the dark fear that lives in 
the wings of the fog. Perspiration started out on his 
brow. He stood quite still, listening with all his might 
'^And then,” as he confided to Dartie the same 
evening in the course of a game of billiards at the Red 
Pottle, "I lost him." 

Dartie tvmied complaomtiy at his dark moustache. 
He ha(f just put together a neat break of twmty-three^ 
failing at a *^jenny." "And who was sAg?** h« asked.' 
George looked atowly at the "man of tbq world’s" 
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sallow face, and a little grim smile lurked about 
the curves of his cheeks and his heavy-liddelli eyes. 

“No, no, my fine fellow,” he thought. “Pm not 
going to tell you” For though he mixed with Dartie 
a good deal, he thought him a bit of a cad. 

“Oh, some little love-lady or other,” he said, and 
chalked his cue. 

“A love-lady 1” exclaimed Dartie — he used a more 
figurative expression. “I made sure it was our fnend 
Soa ” 

“Did you?” said George, curtly. “Then, damme, 
you’ve made an error 1” 

He missed his shot He was careful not to allude 
to the subject again till, towards eleven o’clock, havmg, 
m his poetic phraseology, “looked upon the drink when 
it was yellow,” he drew aside the blind, and gazed out 
into the street The murky blackness of the fog was 
but faintly broken by the lamps of the Red Pottle, and 
no shape of mortal man or thing was in sight 

“I can’t help thinking of that poor Buccaneer,” he 
said. “He may be wandering out there now m that fog. 
If he’s not a corpse,” he added with strange dejection. 

“Coipsel” said Dartie^ in whom the recollection of 
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Ills defeat at RIbhmond flared up. ** He* s all right. Ten 
to one if he wasn’t tight!” 

Geprge turned on him, looking really formidable, 
with a sort of savage gloom on his big face. 

“Dry up'” he said. “Don’t T tell you he’s ‘taken 
the knock!’” 


CHAPTER V. 

THE TRIAL. 

On the morning of his case, which w’as second in 
the list, Soomes was again obliged to slait without scemg 
Irene, and it was just as well, for he had not as yet 
made up his mind what attitude to adopt towards her. 

He had been requested to be in court by half-past 
ten, to provide against the event of the first action (a 
breach of promise) collapsing, which however it did not, 
both sides showing a courage that afforded Waterbuck, 
Q.C, sm opportunity for improving his already great 
leputation m this class of case. He was opposed by 
Ram, the other celebrated breach of promise man. It 
was a battle of giants. 

Man of Pro^eriaf, *5 
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The Court delivered Judgment just bdfore tl^e luncheon 
interval. The jury left the box for good, a&d Soames 
went out to get something to eat He met James stand- 
ing at the little luncheon-bar, like a pelican in the 
wilderness ^ the galleries, bent over a sandwidi with a 
j^ass of sheny before him. The spacious emptiness of 
the great central hall, over which father and son brooded 
as they stood together, was marred now and then for e 
fleeting moment by barristers in wig a^d gown hurriedly 
bolting across by an occasional old lady or rusty-coated 
man, looking up in a frightened way, and by two persons, 

f 

bolder than their generation, seated in an embrasure 
arguing. The sound of their voices arose, together with 
a scent as of neglected welk, which, mmgling with the 
odour of the galleiies, combined to form the savour, like 
nothing but the emanation of a reflned cheese, so in- 
dissolubly connected with the admimstration of British 
justice. 

It was not long before James addressed his son. 

"When’s your case coming on? 1 suppose it’ll be 
cm directly. 1 shouldn’t wond^er if this Bosinney’ld say 
anything; I should think he’Id hWe to. He’ll go bankrupt 
if it goes against him.” He took a large bite at bis 
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sandwich and % mouthful of aheny. "Your mother,” 
be said, *^wants you and Irene to come and dine to- 
nighf»^ 

A dull smile played round Soames’s lips; he looked 
back at his father. Anyone who had seen the look, 
cold and furtiv^ thus mterchanged, might have been 
pardoned for not appredating the real understanding 
between them. James finished his sherry at a draught. 

"How muchi" he asked. 

On returning to the court Soames took at once his 
rightful seat on the front bench beside his solidton He 
ascertained where his father was seated with a glance 
so sidelong as to comnut nobody. 

James, sitting back with his hands clasped over the 
handle of his umbrella, was brooding on the end of the 
bench immediately behind counsel, whence he could get 
away at once when the case was over. He considered 
Bosinney’s conduct in every way outrageous, but he did 
not wish to nln up against hpn, feeling that the meeting 
would be awkward. 

Next to the Divorce Court, this court was^ perhaps, 
the favourite emporium of justice^ libd, breach of promise^ 
and other commercial actions being frequently dedded 
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there. Quite a sprinkling of persons ifncon^ected with 
the law occupied the back benches, and the hat of a 
woman or two could be seen in the gallery. * 

The two rows of seats immediately m front of James 
were gradually filled by barristers m wigs, who sat down 
to make pencil notes, chat, and attend to then teeth; 
but his interest was soon diverted from these lesser 
lights of justice by the entrance of Waterbuck, Q.C., 
with the wmgs of his silk gown rustlmg, and his red, 
capable face supported by two short, brown whiskeis. 
The famous Q.C. looked, as James freely admitted, the 
t^eiy pictuie of a man who could heckle a witness. 

For all Ins ex[)erjence, it so hai)pened that he had 
never seen Waterbuck, Q.C, befoie, and, like many 
Forsytes in tlie lower branch of the profession, he had 
an extreme admiration for a good cross-examiner The 
long, lugubrious folds in his cheeks relaxed somewhat 
after seeing him, especially as he now perceived that 
Soames alone was represented by silk 

Waterbuck, Q.C., had barely screwed round on his 
elbow to chat with his Junior before Mr. Justice ELentham 
himself appeared — a thin, rather hcn-like man, with a 
little stoop, clean-shaven under his snowy wig. Like all 
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the rest of the court, Waterbuck rose, and remained on 
his feet until the judge was seated. James rose but 
slightly > he was already comfortable, and had no opinion 
of Bentham, having sat next but one to him at dinnsr 
twice at the Burnley Tomms^ Burnley Tomm was rather 
a poor thing, though he had been so successful. James 
himself had given him his first brief. He was exnted, 
too, for he had just found out that Bosinney was nof in 
court 

**Now, what’s he mean by that?” he kept on think- 
ing. 

The case having been called on, Waterbuck, Q C,, 
pushing back his papers, hitched his gown on his 
shoulder, and, with a semi-circular look around him, 
like a man who is going to bat, arose and addressed the 
court 

The facts, he said, were not in dispute, and all that 
his loidship would be asked was to interpret the 
correspondence which had taken place between his client 
and the^ defendant, an architect, with relerence to the 
decoration of a house. He would, however, submit that 
this correspondence could only mean one very plain 
thing. After bnefly reating the history of the house at 
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Robin Hin, which he described as a mansion, and the 
actual facts of expenditure, he went on as fellows: 

client, Mr. Soames Forsyte, is a gentleman, a 
man of property, who would be the last to dispute any 
legitimate daim that might be made against him, but 

he has met with sudi treatment from his architect in 

1 1 * 

the matter of this house, over which he has, 
lordship has heard, already spent some twelve — some 
twelve thousand pdtinds, a sum considerably in advance 
of the amoimt he had originally contemplated, that as 
a matter of principle — and this I cannot too strongly 
emphasree — as a matter of prmaple, and in the iifterests 
of others, he has felt himself compelled to bring this actioa 
The pomt put forward in defence by the archit^ I will 
suggest to your lordship is not worthy of a momenf s 
senous consideration.” He then read the correspondence. 

His client, ”a man of recognised position,” was 
prqiared to go into the box, and to swear that he nevei 
did authorise, that it was never m his mind to authorise, 
the expenditure of any money beyond the extr^e limit 
of twelve thousand and fifty poimds, which he had 
dearly fixed; and not furtbervto waste the time of thi 
court, he would at once call Mr. Forsyte. ^ 
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Soaxnes theb went into the box. ISs whole ap- 
pearance was striking in its composure. His face, just 
superciUous enough, pale and clean-shaven, with a little 
line between the eyes, and compressed lips; his dress in 
unostentations order, one hand neatly gloved* •the 6Jier 
bare* He answered the questions put to him in a some- 
whafc^^Qw, but distinct voice. His evidence under cross- 
examination savoured of tadtiirnity. 

**Had he not used the expression^ ^a free hand?''* 

«No.” 

"Come, cornel** 

The expression he had used was "a free hand in 
the terms of this correspondence** 

"Would he tdl the court that that was English?** 

"Yes!** 

"What did he say it meant?” 

"What it said!** 

"Was he prepared to deny that it was a contradic- 
tion in terms?” 

"Yes.” 

"He was not an Irishman?” 

"No.” 

"Was he a well-educated man?** 
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“And yet he persisted in that statement? 

“Yes.” 

Throughout this and much more cross-examination, 
which turned again and again around the “nice point,” 
James sat Vith his hand behind his ear, his ^es fixed 
upon his son. 

He was proud of himl He could not but feel that 
m similar circumstances he himself would have been 
tempted to enlarge his replies, but his instinct told him 
that this taciturnity was the very thing He sighed with 
relief, however, when Soames, slowly turning, and with- 
out any change of expression, descended from the box. 

When it came to the turn of Bosinney’s Counsel to 
addiess the Judge, James redoubled his attention, and 
he searched the Court again and again to see if Bosinney 
were not somewhere concealed. 

Young Chankery began nervously, he was placed by 
Bosinney’s absence in an awkward position He there- 
fore did his best to turn that absence to account. 

« 

He could not but fear — he said — that his client had 
met ith an accident He had fully expected him there 
to give evidence; th^ had sent round that morning 
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both to Ml. lioSnney’s offire and to his rooms (though 
he knew they were one and the same, he thought it 
was as .well not to say so), but it was not known where 
he was, and this he considered to be ommous, knowing, 
how anxious Mr. Bosmney had been to give his evidence 
He had not, however, been instructed to apply for an 
adjournment, and in default of such instruction he con- 
ceived it his duty to go on The plea on which he 
somewhat confidently lehed, and which his client, had 
he not unfortunately been prevented m some way from 
attending, would have supported by his evidence, was 
that such an expression as a “free hand” could not be 
limited, fettered, and rendered unmeaning, by any 
verbiage which might follow it He would go further 
and say that the correspondence showed that whatever 
he might have said in his evidence, Mr. Forsyte had m 
fact never contemplated repudiating liability on any of 
the work ordered or executed by his architect The 
defendant had certainly never contemplated such a 
contingency, or, as was demonstrated by his letters, he 
would never have proceeded with the work — a work of 
extreme delicacy, carried out with great care and 
efficiency, to meet and satisfy the fastidious taste of a 
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connoissWf a rich man, a man of property. He fdt 
strongly on this point, and feding strongly* he used, 
perhaps, rath^ strong words when be said tl\at this 
action was of a most unjustifiable, unexpected, indeed 
unprecedented character. If his Lordship had had the 
opportunity < that he himself had made it his duty to 
take, to go over this very fine house and see the great 
delicacy and beauty of the decorations executed by his 
dient — an artist in his most honourable profession — he 
fdt convinced that not for one moment would his 
Lordship tolerate this, he would use no stronger word 
tlian, daring attempt to evade legitimate responsibility. 

Taking the text of Soames’s letters, he lightly 
touched on “Boileau v. The Blasted Cement Cwnpany, 
Limited.” **lt is doubtful,” he said, ‘*what that authority 
has decided; in any case I would submit that it is just 
as much in my favour as in my friend’s.” He then 
argued the "nice point” dosdy. With all due deference 
he submitted that Mr. Forsyte’s expression nullified 
itsdf. His dient not being a rich man, the matter was 
a serious one for him; he was a very talented architect, 
whose professional rqiutation ^as undoubtedly some- 
what at stake. He conduded with a perhaps too per- 
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$oiia1 appeal the Judge/, as a lover of the arts, to 
show himself the protector of artists, from what was 
occasionally— he said occasionally — the too iron hand 
of capitaL «What,” he said, "will be the position of 
the artistic professions, if men of propertv like this 
Mr. Forsyte refuse, and are allowed to refuse, to cany out 
the obligations of the commissions which they have given.” 
... He would now call his chent, m case he should at 
Uie last moment have found himself able to be present 

The n«ime Philip Baynes Bosinney was called three 
times by the Ushers, and the sound of the calling echoed 
with strange melancholy throughout the Couit and Gal- 
leries. 

The crying of this name, to which no answer was 
returned, had upon James a curious effect: it was like 
calling for your lost dog about the streets. And the 
creepy feeling that it gave him, of a man missing, 
grated cm his sense of comfort and security^ — on his 
cosiness. Though he could not have said why, it made 
him fed uneasy. 

He looked now at the clock — a cjuarter to threel 
It would be all over in a quarter of an hour. Where 

could the young fdlow be? 

% 
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It was only when Mr Justice Beiitham delivered 
judgment that he got over the turn he had r^eivcd. 

Behind the wooden plateau by which he wasi>fenced 
from more ordinary mortals the learned Judge leaned 
forwaid. The electric light, just turned on above his 
head, fell on his face, and mellowed it to an orange 
hue beneath the snowy crown of his wig, the amplitude 
of his robes grew before the ^e; his whole figure, 
faemg the compaiative dusk of the couit, radiated like 
some majestic and sacred body He cleared his throat, 
took a sip of water, broke the mb of a quill against 
the desk, and, folding his bony hands beford him, 
began. 

To James he suddenly loomed much larger than he 
had ever thought Bentham would loom. It was the 
majesty of the law, and a person endowed with a 
nature far less matter-of-fact than that of James might 
have been excused for failing to pierce this halo, and 
disinter therefrom the somewhat ordmary Forsyte, who 
walked and talked in everyday life under the name of 
Sir Walter Bentham 

He delivered judgment in the following words: 

"The facts in this case are not in dispute. On 
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May 15 last t6e defendant wrote to the plaintiff, le- 
questing to be allowed to withdraw fiom his professional 
position in regard to the decoration of the plaintiff’s 
house, unless he weie gi\en ‘a free hand.* The plain- 
tiff, on May 17, wrote back as follows 'In :;iving you, 
in accordance with your request, this free hand, I wish 
you to clearly understand that the total cost of the 
house as handed over to me completely decorated, in- 
clusive of your fee (as arranged between us) must not 
exceed twelve thousand pounds* To this letter the 
defendant replied on May 18 'If you think that in 
such a delicate mattei as decoration I can bind myself 
to the exact pound, I am afiaid you arc mistaken.* 
On May ig the plaintiff wrote as follows. '1 did not 
mean to say that if you should exceed the sum named 
in my letter to you by ten or twenty or even fifty 
pounds there would be any difficulty between us. You 
have a free hand in the teims of this correspondence, 
and I hope you will see your way to completing the 
decors^ons.’ On May 20 the defendant replied thus 
shortly. 'Very well.* 

"In completing these decorations, the defendant in- 
curred liabilities and expenses which brought the total 
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cost of this house up to the sum of twelve thousand 
four hundred pcmndblii ^1 of which expenditu^ has been 
defrayed by the plaintiff. This action has been brought 
by the plaintiff to recover from the defendant the sum 
of three hundred and fifty pounds expended by him in 
excess of i sum of twdve thousand and fifty pounds, 
alleged by the plaintiff to have been fixed by this cor- 
respondence as the maximum sum that the defendant 
had authority to expend. 

/‘The question for me to decide is whether or no 
the defendant is hable to refund to the plaintiff this 
sum. In my judgment he is so liable. 

‘^What in effect the plaintiff has said is titis; 'I give 
you a free hand to complete these decorations, prided 
that you keep within a total cost to me of twelve thou- 
sand pounds. If you exceed that sum by as much as 
fifty pounds, I will not hold you responsible; b^ond 
that pc^t you are no agent of mine, and I shall re- 
pudiate liability.’ It is not quite dear to me whd3t|M 
had the plaintiff in '(suet rqiudiated liability under 
agent’s contracts, he would, under all the dreumstan^ 
have been successful in so 4^ing; but he has not 
adopted this course. He has accepted liability, ind 
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fallen bad: upon his rights against the defendant under 
tlie terms of the latter’s engagem<^^ 

**lnaoj judgment the plaintifiT is entitled to xecoirer 
this sum from the defendant 

has been sought, on behalf of the df^f-ndant, to 
show that no limit of expenditure was hxed or intended 
to be fixed by this correspondence. If this were so, 1 
can find no reason for the plaintifTs importaticn mto 
the correspondence of the figures of twelve thousand 
pounds and subsequently of fifty pounds. The de- 
fendant’s contention would render these figures mean- 
ingless, It is manifest to me that by his letter of May 20 
he assented to a very clear proposition, by the terms of 
which he must be held to be bound. 

“For these reasons theie will be judgment for the 
plaintiff for the amount claimed with costs.” 

James sighed, and stooping, picked up his umbrella 
which had fallen with a rattle at the words *‘importa- 
tkMa into tliis correspondence.” 

t^&tmigling his legs, he rapidly left the Court; 
wi^but waiting for his son, be snapped up a hansom 
cab (it was. a dear, gn^ afternoon) and drove straight 
to Timothy’s where he found Swithin; and to him, 
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Mrs. Septimus Small, and Aunt Hestir, he recounted 
the whole proceedings, eating two muflins no^ altogethn 
in the intervals of speech. 

“Soames did very well,” he ended; “he's got his 
head screwed on the nght way. This won’t please 
Jolyon. It’s a bad business for that young Bosinney, 
he’ll go bankrupt, 1 shouldn’t wonder,” and then after a 
long pause, during which he had staled disquietly into 
the fire, he added: 

“He wasn’t there — now why?” 

There was a sound of footsteps. The figure of a 
thick-set man, witli the ruddy brown face of robust 
health, was seen m the back drawmg-room. The fore- 
finger of his upraised hand was outlined against the 
black of his frock-coat He spoke m a grudging 
voice. 

“Well, James,” he said; “I can’t — I can’t stop” 
And turning round, he walked out 

It was Timothy. 

James rose fiom his chair. “There!” he said; 

I 

“there! I knew there was somethmg wro ” He 

checked himself, and was silent, starmg before him, as 
though he had seen a portent 
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CHAPTER V: 

&()\MES BRK/tKS 'J HE NEWS 

On leaving the Courts S *ames did not go str.ughf 
home Pie felt dismdined lor Ihe City, and drawn l>y 
need for sympathy in his tiiumph, he, too, made hi«' 
way, but slowly and on foot, to Timothy’s in the 
Bayswater Road 

His father had just left. Mis Small and Aunt 
Hester, in possession of Ihe whole story, gieeted him 
\Naimly. They were sujc he was hungry alter all that 
evidence Smither should toast him some more muffuis, 
bis deal fatlier had eaten them all He must put his 
legs up on the sofa, and he must have a glass ol tiiune 
brandy too. It was so stiengthening. 

Swithm was still present, having lingj^^-ed latci than 
his wont, foi he felt m want of exeicise. On hearing 
this suggestion, he “pished.” A pietty pass young men 
were coming to’ His own hvei was out of order, and 
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he could not bear the thought of anyone else drinking 
prune brandy. 

He went away almost immediately, saying to Soames: 
**And how’s your wife? You tell her from me that if 
sh^s dull, and likes to come and dine with me quietly, 
ril give hef such a bottle of champagne as she doesn’t 
get every day.” Staring down from his height on 
Soames he contracted his thick, puf^, yellow hand 
as though squeezing within it all this small fry, and 
throwing out his chest he waddled slowly away. 

Mrs. Small and Aunt Hester were left horrified. 
Swithin was so droll! 

They themselves were longing to ask Soames how 
Irene would take the result, yet knew that they must 
not; he would perhaps say something of his own accord, 
to throw some light on this, the present burning ques- 
tion in their lives, the question that from necessity of 
silence tortured them almost beyond bearing; for even 
Timothy had now been told, and the effect on his 
health was little short of alarming. And what, too, 
would June do? This, also, was a most exciting, if 
dangerous speculation! ^ 

They had never /oigotten old Jolyou’s visit, since 
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when he had •not once been to see them; th^ had 
never forgotten the feeling it gave all who wore present, 
that the family was no longer what it had been — that 
the family was breaking up. 

But Soames gave them no help, sittbc^ with his 
knees crossed, talkmg of the Barbuon school of painters, 
whom he had just discovered. These weie the coming 
men, he said; he should not wondei if a lot of money 
were made over them; he had his eye on two pictures 
by a man called Corot, charmmg things; if he could 
get them at a reasonable pnce he was gomg to buy 
them — they would, he thought, fetch a big price some 
day. 

Interested as thqr could not but be, neither 
Mrs. Septimus Small nor Aunt Hester could entirely 
acquiesce in being thus put off 

It was interesting — most interesting — and then 
Soames was so clever that they were sure he would do 
scmething with those pictures if anybody could; but 
what was his plan now that he had won his case; was 
he going to leave London at once, and live in the 
country, or what was he going to do? 

Soames answered that he did not know, he thought 
* 1 ^* 
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they should be moving soon los^ and kissed his 

aunts 

No sooner had Aunt Juley received this enojilem of 
depaiture than a change came over her, as though she 
weie being visited by dieadful courage, every little roll 
of flesh om her face seemed trying to escape fiom an 
invisible, confining mask 

She rose to the full extent of her more than medium 
height, and said* “It has been on my mind a long time, 
dear, and if nobody else will tell you, I have made up 
my mmd that ” 

Aunt Hester interrupted her, “Mind, Julia, 'you do 
it — ” she gasped — “on your own lesponsibility!” 

Mrs. Small went on as though she had not heard 
“I think you io know, dear, that Mrs. MacAndei 
S4IW Irene walking m Richmond Park witli Mr Bosiii- 
ney ” 

Aunt Hester, who had also nsen, sank back in her 
chair, and turned her face away. Really Juley was too 
— she should not do such things when she — Aunt 

i 

Hester, was in the room, and, breathless with anliupa- 
tion, she waited for what Sowies would answj?r. 

He had flushed the peculiar flush which always 
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centred between his eyes; liihng liis hand, and, as it 
were, selecting a finger, he bit a nail delicately, tlieii, 
drawing it out between set lips, he said ‘‘Mrs. Mac 
Ander is a cat^” 

Without waiting foi any reply, he left tliC rcxim. 
WJien he went into Timolh}*s he nad made up his 
mind what course to pursue on getting home. He 
would go u]) to Irene .ind say 

‘‘Well, IVe won my cise, and there’s an end of il ’ 
I don’t w^snt to be hard on Bosinney, T’l] see if we 
can’t come to some arrangement, he shti’n^t be pressed 
And now let’s turn ovci a new leaf* We’ll let the 
house, and get out of these fogs We’ll go down to 
Robm Hill at once I — I never meant to be lOUgh with 

you’ Let’s sliake hands — and ” Pei haps she would 

let him kiss hei, and forget* 

When he came out of Timothy’s his intentions weie 
no longer so simple. The smouldering jealousy .ind 
suspicion of mxinths blazed up withm him He would 
put an OTd to that sort of thing once ami for all; lie 
would not have her drag his name in the dirt* If she 
could not ©r would not love him, as was her duly and 
his right — she should not play him tricks with anyone 
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else! He livpuld tax her with iv, threaten to divorc^ 
her! That would make her bdiavej she woiid never 
face that But — but — what if she dwi? jHe vfes stag- 
gered; this bad not occurred to him. 

What if ^ she djd? What if she made him a con- 
fession? How would he stand then? He would have 


to bnng a divorce! 

A divorce! Thus close, the word was paralysing, 
so utterly at variance with all the principles that had 
hitherto guided his life Its lack of compromise ap- 
palled him; he felt like the captain of a going to 
the side of his vessel, and, with his own hands throwing 
over the most precious of his bales. This jettisoaiqg of, 
his property with his own hand seemed uncanny to 
Soames. It would injure him in his profession. He 
would have to get nd of the hocise at Robin Hdl, on 
which he had spent so much so much^anticipa/^ 

tion — and at a sacrifice. And ^el She would no longer 
bdong to him, not even in name! She would pass 
out of his life, and he — he should never see hev agaihl 

He traversed in the .oab the length of a street 
without getting beyond the thcni{pit that be ^uld never 
see her again! ; ^ 
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But perhaps there was nothing to confess, even now 
yery likely there was nothing to confess. Was it wise 
to pu^ things 80 far? Was it wise to put himself into 
apposition wlieni|||ie might have to eat words? The 
result of this case would rum Bosinney; a ruined man 
was desperate, but — what could he do? He might go 
abroad, rumed men always went abroad. What could 
/Avy do— ^if indeed it was without money? It 

f 

would fee better to wait and see how things turned out 
If neGet|$a]^, he could have her watched. The agony 
of^^ jealwsy (for all tlie world like the crisis of an 
aching tofeth) came on again; and he almost cried out 
But he must decide, fix on some couise of actimi before 
he got home. When the cab drew up at the door, he 
had deaded nothing. 

He entered, pale, his hands moist with perspiration, 
dreadml to meet her, burning to meet her, ignorant of 
what he was to say or do. 

The maid Bilson was in the hall, and in answer to 
his question: **Where is your mistress?” told him that 
Mrs. Forsjrte bad left the^fempe about noon, taking with 
her a trunk and bag. ' 
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Snatching the sleeve of his fur-coat 'away from her 
grasp, he confronted her 

, ‘‘What?” he exclaimed, “what's that you ^aid?” 
Suddenly recollecting that he must not betray emotion, 
he added. “What message did she leaved” and noticed 
with secret teAor the startled look of the maid's eyes 
“Mrs. Forsyte left no message, sir ” 

“No message, veiy well, thank you, that will do. 
1 shall be dining out” 

The maid went downstaiis, leaving him still in his 
fur-coat, idly turning over the visiting c.nds in the 
porcelain bowl that stood on the carved oak iiig dhest 
in the hall 


Mr and Mrs Baiehani Culcher 
Mrs Septimus Small 
Mis Baynes 

Mr Solomon Thornworthy 


Lady Beilis 
Miss Jlcrmione Beilis 
Mi&s Winifred Beilis 
Miss Ella Beilis 


Who the devil were all these people^ He^eemed 
to have forgotten all familial thmgs The words “no 


message — a trunk, and a bag,” played hide-and-seek m 


his brain It was incredible that she had left no mes^ 
sage, and, still in his fur-coat, he ran upstairs two* steps 
at a time, as a young married man when h^e comes 
home will run up to his wife's loom. 
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Everything Ariis dainty, fresh, sweet-smelling; every- 
thing in perfect order On the great bed with its lilac 
silk quilt, was tlie bag she had made and embroideredf 
with her own hands to hold her sleeping things, her 
slippers ready at the foot; the sheets even turned over 
at the head as though expecting her 

On the table stood the silver-mounted brushes and 
bottles from her dressing-bng, his own present Theic 
must, then, be some mistake What bag had she taken? 
He went to the bell to summon Bilson, but rememberc'^ 
in time that he must assume knowledge of where Irene 
had gone, take it all as a matter of couise, and grope 
out the meaning foi himself 

He locked the doors, and tned to think, but felt liis 
brain going louiid, and suddenly teais forced themselves 
into his eyes 

Hiirnc^ly ])nl1ing off his coat, he lfK>ked at himsell 
m the mirror 

He was too pale, a gieyish tinge all over his face, 
h^j^oured out water, and began feverishlv washing 
Her *silver-mounled brushes smelt faintly of the per- 
fumed lotion she used for her hair, and at this scent the 
burning sickness of his jealousy seized him again. 
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Struggling into his fur, he ran doiumstairs and out 
into the street 

He had not 1nirtjl|il||r nmmand of lumself, however, 
and as he went dcmrSloane Street he framed a stoiy 
for use, in case he should not find her at Bosinney*a. 
But if he sliould? His power of decision again failed; 
he reached the house without knowing what he should 
do if he did find her there. 

It was after office hours, and the street-door was 
closed; the woman who opmed it could not say whether 
Mr. Bosinney were m or no; she had not seen him that 
day, n^^for two or three days, she did not attmd to 
him4|^, nobody at^de^ to him, he 

Soaxhes intenupted her, he would go up and see for 
himsdf He up with a dogged, white face. 

The tc^floor was unlighted, the door dosed, no one 
answered his ringing, be could hear no soun4|^ He was 
obliged to descend, shivering under hb fur, a chiH at 
his heart Hailing a cab, he told tkie man to drive to 
Park Lane. 

< On the way he tried to recollect when he had last 
given her a cheque; she coi^d not have fnore than 
three or four pounds^ but there were her jewds; ^ 
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with exquisite torture he n memiiered how muoh money 
i^e could raise on these; enough to take them abroad; 
eaouglf for them to live on A. appntbsl He tried to 
circulate; the cab stopped, and he got out with the 
calculation unmade. 

The butler asked whether Mrs. Soames was in the 
cab, the master had told him they were both expected 
to dinner 

Soames answered* ^'No, Mrs. Forsyte has a 
cold.” 4 

The butler was sorry. 

Soames thought he was looking sU him iniit^kli^vdy, 
and remembenng that he awas i^t m dresiH^l^thes, 
asked ** Anybody here to dinner, Waiamm?” 

‘^Nobody but Mr, and Mrs. Dartie, sir.^* 

Again it seemed to Soames that the butler was 

Id 

looking Okriously at bim. His composure gave way. 

*‘What are you lookmg at?” he said. “What*s ^ 
matter with me, eh?” 

t-* Thf butler blushed, hung up the fui-coat, miumured 
something that sounded l|ke: ^^Nothing, sir, Pm sd^ 
si|[,” and ttealthily withdrew. 

Soames walked upstairs. Pasimg the drawing-room 
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Without a look, he went straight up to his mother^s and 
father’s bedroom 

James, standing sideways, the concave lines of his 
tall, lean figuie displayed to advantage iii shirt-sleeves 
and evening waistcoat, his head bent, the end of his 
white tie peeping askew from underneath one white 
Dundreary whisker, his eyes peering with intense con- 
centration, his lips pouting, was hooking the top hooks 
Df his wife’s bodice. Soames stopped, he felt half- 
choked, whether because he had come upstairs too fast, 
ar for some other reason He — he himself had ne\ei 
— never been asked to 

He heard his father’s voice, as though theie were 
a pm m his mouth, saying “Who’s that^ Who’s 
there ^ What d’you want?” His mother’s “Here, 
Felice, come and liook this, your master’ll never get 
done ” 

He put his hand up to his throat, and s.iid hoaisely : 

^“It’s 1 — Soames’” 

He noticed gratefully the affectionate surprise in 
Eftily’s “Well, my deai boy?” and James’s, as he 
dropped the hook* “What, Soames! What’s* brought 
you up? Aren’t you well?” 
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He answeied mccli.mioally “Tm all ii^ht,” and 
looked at them, and it seemed imjiosbihle 1o bring out 
his ncN^s. 

» James, quick to take alarm, began “You don’t 
look well I expect youVe Ukeu a chiH itS livci, I 
shouldn’t wondci Your mother’ll give you ” 

But Emily broke in quietly; “Have you hi ought 
Irene?” 

Soames shook his head. 

“No,” he stammered, “she — she’s left me'” 

Emily deserted the mirroi before which she was 
standing Her tall, full figuie lost its raajestv ,ind be* 
came very human as she came ninning over to Soames. 

“My dear boy' My dear boy'” 

She put her bps to his forehead, and stroked his 
hand 

James, too, had turned full towards his son; his face 
looked older. -**- 

“Left you?” he said, “What d’you mean — left 
you? You never told me she was gojng to leave you.” 

Soames answered surlily; “How could I tell? Wha^^* 
to be don%?” 

James began walking up and down, he looked 
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Strange and stork-like without a coat ^*What’s to be 
done!” he muttered. “How should 1 know^ what’s to 
be dcme? What’s the good of asking me? Nobody 
teUs me anything, and then they come and ask me 
what’s to be done; and 1 should like to* know how I’m 
to tell themi Here’s your mother, there she stands; 
she doesn’t say anjrthing. What I should say you’ve 
got to do is to follow her.” 

Soames smiled; his peculiar, supercilious smile had 
never before looked pitiable. 

"1 don’t know where she’s gone,” he said.' 

<<Don’t wljere she^s gone!” said James. ^ *^How 
d’yott mean, don’t know where she’s gone? Where 
d’you suppose she’s gone? She’s gone after that young 
Bosinn^, that’s where she’s gone. I knew bow it 
would be.” 

Soames, in the long silaice that followed^ felt his 

r ther pressing his hand. And all that parsed seemed 
pass as though his own power of thinking or doing 
had gone to sleep. 

^ His father’s face, dusky red, twitchiii|( as if he were 
going to cry, and words breaking out that a'^iemed rent 
from him by some spasm in his soul 
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*'There’Il be a scandal, I alwa>s said sa’* Then, 
no one saying an 3 rthing: *^And there you stand, you 
and yowr mother!*^ 

"And Emily*s voice, calm, rather contemptuous: 
'^Come^ now, Jamesl Soames will do all that he can'' 

And James, staring at the floor, a little brokenly 
“Well, I can’t help you; I’m getting old. Don’t you be 
in too great a hurry, my bo>.” 

And his mother’s voire again: “Soames will do all 
he can to get her back. We won’t talk of it It’ll all 
come nght, I daresay.” 

And James: “Well, 1 can’t see how it can come 
right And if she hasn’t gone oflF with that young Bo- 
sinney, my advice to you is not to listen to her, but to 
foAow her and get her back.” 

Once more Soames felt his mother stroking his 
hand, in token of her approval, and as though repeat- 
ing some form of sacred oath, he muttered between hi^ 
leeth: «I wiDl” 

Ail three went down to the drawing-ioom together. 
'Fhere were gathered the three girls and Dartie; ha^ 
Irene been {>resent, the family circle would have been 
complete 
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James sank into his armchair, and except for a 
word of cold greeting to DarUe, whom he Ifeth despised 
and dreaded, as a man likely to be always in want of 
money, he said nothmg ..till dinner was annoimted 
Soaraes, too, was silent, Emily alone, a woman of cool 
com age, maintained a conversation with Winifred on 
tnvial subjects. She was never more composed m her 
manner and conversation than that evening 

A decision having been come to not to speak of 
Irene’s flight, no view was expiessed by any other 
member of the family as to the right course to be pur- 
sued; there can be little doubt, from the general tone 
adopted in relation to events as they afterwards turned 
out, that James’s advice “Don’t you listen to her, fol 
low her and get her back^” would, wuth lucre and there 
an exception, have been regaidcd as sound, not only 
in Park Lane, but amongst the Nicholases, the Rogers, 
and at Timothy’s Just as it would surely have been 
endorsed by that wider body of Forsytes all over 
London, who were meiely excluded from judgment by 
Ignorance of the story. 

In spite then of Emily’s efforts, the^, dinner was 
served by Warmson and the footman almost in silence. 
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Dai tie Has sullcy, and drank all hr could , the ^^iiJs 
seldom talked to each other at any time Jau-os asked 
once vrhere June was, and what she was doing with 
herself in these days No one could *11 luui. He 
sank back into gloom Only when Wmifred icc'^unled 
how little Publius had given his !uid penny to a beggai, 
did he brighten up. 

"Ah’” he said, "that’s a devc litLlt* diap. I don’t 
know what’ll become of him , if he goes on like this 
An intelligent little chap, J call Inin’” But it was only 
a Hash. 

The courses succeeded one another solemnly, under 
the electric light, which glared upon die table, but 
baiely reached the principal oinament of the walls, .i 
so-called “Sea Piece by Turner,” almost entirely com- 
posed of cordage and diowning men Champagne Has 
handed, and then a bottle of James’s prehistoric port, 
but as by the chill hand of some skeleton. 

At ten o’clock Soames left, tnice in reply to ques- 
tions, he had said that Irene was not well; he felt he 
could no longer trust himself. His motlier kissed Inm 
with her, large soft kiss, and he piessed her hand, a 
flush of warmth in his clieeks He walked away in the 

** TUf Man of Pfofirffy, //, *7 



cdid wind, whicb whistled desolatdy lotfad the comen 
of the streets, under a sky of dear sted-^lue, alive 
with stats; he noticed adther their frosty greeting, nor 
the cradde of the curled-up plane-leaves, nor the nig^ 
women hurrying in thdr shabby furs, nor &e pinched 
laces of vagabonds at street comers. Winter was 
cornel But Soames hastened home, oblivious; his hands 
trembled as he took the late letters from the gilt wire 
cage into which they had been thrust through the slit 
m the door. 

None from Irene. 

He went into the dining-room; the fire was Inight 
there, his chair drawn up to it, shppers ready, ^irit 
case, and carven cigarette box on the table; but after 
staring at it all for a minute or two, he turned out Uie 
light and went upstairs. There was a fire too in his 
dressing-room, but her room was dark and 'cold. It 
was into this room that Soames went 

He made a great illumination with candles, and for 
a Itmg time continued pacing tq> and down between 
the bed and the door. He could not get used to the 
though that she had really left him, and as though ^ 
seaidiing for some message some reaschd, some reading 
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of all the myitery of his rjarried life, he began open- 
ing eveiy recess and drawer. 

Tljefe were her dresses; he had always liked, in^ 
deed insisted, that she should be dressed^sbe 
had taken very few; two or three at most, and '^lawer 
after drawer, full of linen and silk ^ngs, was un- 
touched. 

Perhaps after all it was only a freak, and she had 
gone to the seaside for a few days* chrnge. If only 
that were so, and she were really coming back, he 
would never again do as he had done that fatal nignt 
before last, never agam run that risk — though it was 
her duty, her duty as a wife; though she did belong to 
him — he would never again run that risk, die was 
evidently not quite nght m her headl 

He stooped over the drawer where she kept her 
jewels; it was not locked, and came open as he pulled; 
the jewel box had the in it This surprised him 

until he remembered that it was sure to be empty. 
He opened it 

It* was far from empty. Divided, in little green 
velvet compartments, were all the things he had given 

her even her watch, and stuck into the recess that con- 

iy* 
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taihed the watch was a three-cornered note addiessed 
“Soames Fors5rte,” m Irene’s handwriting 

“I think I have taken nothing that you ox your 
people have given me ” And that was all. 

He looked at tlie clasps and bracelets of diamonds 
and pearls,^ at the little flat gold watch with a great 
diamond set in sapphires, at the chains and rings, eacli 
in its nest, and the tears rushed up in his eyes and 
dropped upon them 

Nothing that she could have done, nothing that she 
had done, brought home to him like this the mner 
significance of her act Foi the moment, perhaps, he 
understood ne.uly all there was to understand — under- 
stood that she loathed him, that she had loathed him 
for years, that for all intents and purposes they weie 
like people living in diffeient woilds, that there was no 
liope for him, never had been; even, that she had suf- 
fered — that she was to be pitied. 

In that moment of emotion he betrayed the Forsyte 
in him — forgot himself, his interests, his property — was 
capable of almost anything; was lifted into the pure 
ether of the selfless and unpractical. 

Such moments pass quickly. 
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And as tfiough with the teal., he had purged him- 
self of weakness, be got up, locked the uox, and 
slowly, almost trembling, ramed it with him into the 
other room. 


( ii A IM I* K vn 

Il Nb’s VlLlORy 

JuNF had waited for her cham c, scanning the dullei 
columns of tlic Journals, morning and evening with an 
assiduity which at first pu/zled old Jolyon, and when 
her chance came, she look it with all the piomptitiuh* 
and resolute tenacity of her chaiactei 

She will always remember best in her life thatmoi- 
ning when at last she saw amongst the reliable Cause 
List of the Times newspaper, undei the heading of 
Court XJII , Ml. Justice Bentham, the case of Forsyte 
V Bosmney 

Like a gambler who stakes his last piece of money, 
she had prcpaied to hazard her all upon this throw it 
was neither natuic to contemplate defeat. How, un- 
less with the instinct of a woman in love, she knew that 
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liosinn^’b discomfiture in this action was assured, can- 
not be told — on this assumpibny however, she laid her 
plans^ as upon a certainty, 9 * 

Half past eleven found her at watch in the gallety 

of Court Xni , and there she remained till the case 

« 

Forsyte v. Bo&mney was over. Bosmn^'s absence did 
not disquiet her; she had felt instinctively that he would 
not defend himself. , At the end of the judgment she 
hastened down, and took a cab to his rooms. 

She passed the open street-door and the offices on 
the three lower floors without attracting notice; not. tiH 
she reached the top did her difficulties begin. 

Her ring was not answered, she had now to make 
up her mind whether she would go down and ask the 
^caretaker in the basement to let her in to await 
Bosinn^s retuni, or remain patiently outside the door, 
trustmg that no one would come up. She decided on 
the latter course. 

A quarter of an hour had passed in freezing vigil 
on the landing, before it occurred to her that Bqsinney 
ha4 been used to leave the key of his rooms under the 
door-mat She looked and fdund it there. 4?or soj^ 
minutes she could not decide to make use of it; at Jiast 
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'she let hersdf m and left the dibor ojkn taat anyone 
yitlho came might see ^e there on business* 

This was not the di|Ke June who had paid the 
trtmbliog visit five, months ago; those moz^ihs of suffer- 
ing and restramt had made her less sensitive^ had 
dwelt on this visit so long, with such minuteness, that 
its terrors were discounted beforehand. She was not 
there to fail this time, for if she failed no one could 
help her. 

like some mother beast on the watch over her 
young, hei little quick figure never stood still in that 
room« but wandered from wall to wall, from window to 
door, fingering now one thmg, now another. There wai- 
dust everywhere, the room could not have been cleaned 
for weeks, and June, quick to catch at anything that 
should buoy up her hope, saw m it a sign that he had 
been obliged, for economy’s sake, to give up his servant 
She looked into the bedroom; the bed was roug^y 
made, as though by the hand of man. listening in* 
tendy, she darted in, and peered into his cupboards. 
A few shirts and collars, a pair of muddy boots— the 
loom wa^ bare even of garments. 

She stole back to the sitting-romn, Bind now she 
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jioticed the absence of all the little thmgs he had set 
store by. The clock that had been his mother’s, the 
field-glasses that had hung over the sofa; twj) really 
valuable old prints of Harrow, where his father had been 
at school, and last, not least, the piece of Japanese 
pottery sh^ herself had given him. All were gone, and 
m spite of the rage loused withm her championing soul 
at the thought that the world should treat him thus, 
then disappearance auguied happily for the success of 
her plan 

It was while looking at the spot wheic the piece of 
Japanese pottery had stood that she felt a stiange cer- 
tainty of being watched; and, turning, saw Irene in the 
open doorway. 

The two stood gazmg at each othei for a minute m 
silence; then June walked forward and held out her 
hand. Iicne did not take it 

When her hand was refused, June put it behind 
her. Her eyes grew steady with anger, she waited 
for Irene to speak, and thus waiting, took in, with who- 
knows-what rage of jealousy, suspicion, and curiosity, 
every detail of her friend's face and dress an^ figuie. 

Irene was clothed in her long grey fur, the travel- 
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ling cap on her head left a wave of gold hair visible 
above her forehead. 'Fhe soft fulness of the coat made 
her faee as small as a child’s. 

Unlike June’s cheeks, her cheeks haa no colour in 
them, but were ivory white and piiu'hed a‘ if witli cold 
Daik circles lay round hei eyes In one hand she held 
a bunch of violets. 

She looked back at Jiin*', no smile on hci lip-', an«l 
with those great daik eyes fastened on her, the girl, foi 
all her startled angei, felt something of the old spell 

She spoke fust, after all 

“What have you come for?” But the feeling that 
she heiself was being asked the same question, madt 
her add “This horrible case I came to tell him — he 
has lost it.” 

Irene did not speak, her eyes nevci moved fiom 
June’s face, and tlic girl cried 

“Don’t stand there as if you were made of 
stone*” 

Irene laughed “I wish to God T wc-d” 

But June turned away “Stop”’ she cried, “don't 
tell me! J don’t want to hear* I don’t want to hear 
what you’ve come for. I don’t want to hear!” And 
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like some uneasy spirit, she began swiftly walking to 
and fto. Suddenly she brdce out: 

was here first We can’t both stay h^e Uh 
geiherl” 

On Irei^e’s face a smile wandered up, and died out 
like a flicker of firelight. She did not move. And then 
it was that June perceived under the softness and im- 
mobility of this figure something desperate and resolved; 
something not be turned away, something dangerous. 
She tore off her hat, and, putting both hands to her 
brow, pressed back the bronze mass of her hair. 

'’You have no right herel” she cried defiantly. 

Irene answered: "I have no right anywhere ” 

A 

"AVhat do you mean?” 

"1 have left Soames. You always wanted me to!” 

June put her hands over her ears. 

"Don’t! 1 don’t want to hcftr anything — I don’t 
want to know anything. It’s impossible to fight with 
you! What makes you stand like that? Why don’t 
you go?” ^ 

Irene^s lips moved; sh^ seemed to be saying: 
”Wheie should I go?” \ 

June turned to the wuidow. She could see the,,fiu3e 
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of a clock down in the street It was nearly four. At 
any moment he might ocnnel 9ie hokxsd back across 
her shoulder, and her face was distorted with anger. 

'But Irene had not moved; in her gloivea hands she 
ceaselessly turned and twisted tlie httle bunch of vioiets. 

The tears of rage and disappointment rolled down 
June’s cheeks. 

**How eou/d you come?” '-he said. “You have been 
a false friend to me!” 

Again Irene laughed. June saw that she had played 
a wrong card, and broke down 

“Why have you come?” she sobbed. “You've ruined 
my life, and now you want to ruin his*” 

Irene’s mouth quivered; her eyes met June’s with a 
look so mournful that the girl cried out in the midst of 
her sobbing, “No, no!” 

But Irene’s head bent till it touched her breast 
She turned, and went quickly out, hiding her lips with 
the little bunch of violets. 

June^ran to the door. She heard the footsteps go- 
ing down and down. She called out: “Come back* 
Irene! Come back!” 

^ The footsteps died away. . • . v . 
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Bewildered and torn, the girl stouti at the top of 
the stairs. Why had Irene gone, leaving ’her mistress 
of the field? What did it mean? Had she really given 
him up to her? Or had she ? And she was^ the 

prey of a gnawing uncertainty. . . . Bosmney did not 

« 

come, . . 

About SIX o’clock that afternoon old Jolyon leluuied 
from Wistana Avenue, where now almost every day he 
Spent some houis, and asked if his granddaughter were 
upstairs. On being told that she had just come m, he 
sent up to her room to request her to come down and 
speak to him 

He had made up his mind to tell her that he was 
reconciled with her father. In future bygones must be 
bygones He would no longei live alone, or practically 
alone, in this great house, he was going to give it up, 
and take one m the country for his son, wheie they 
could all go and live together. If June did not like 
this, she could have an allowance and live by herself. 

It wouldn’t make much difference to her, foi it was a 

* 

long time since she had shown him any affection. 

But when June came down, her face jvas pinched 
an^^iteous, there was a strained, pathetic look in her 
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eyes. She snuggled up m her old altitude on die arm 
of his chair, and what he said compared but pooiJ) 
with the, clear, authoi itatn e, injured statement be liad 
tliotlght out with nmcli cai<*. His heart leit sore, as 
the great heart of a mother-bird feels sore when its 
youngling flies and bruises its wing. His woids halted, 
as though he w>^ere apologising foi having at last de- 
viated from the path of viituc, and succumbed, in de 
fiance of sounder principles, to his more natural in- 
stincts 

He seemed nervous lest, in thus announcing ins in- 
tentions, he should be setting his granddaughtei a bad 
example, an^ now that he came to the point, his way 
of puttmg the suggestion that, if she didn't like it, she 
could live by herself and lump it, 'was delicate in the 
extieme. 

“And if, by any chance, my daihng,” he said, “you 
found you didn't get on with them, why, I could make 
that all right. You could have what you liked We 
could find a little flat in I-.ondon where vou could set 
up, and I could be lunnmg to continually. But the 
children/’ h^ added, “are dear little things’” 

Then/ in the midst ol this grave, rather transpajpent, 
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exf^anation of dianged p^iqr, his eyes twinkled. ^Tfaisll 
Astonish Timothy’s weak nerves. That pre^ous young 
thing will have something to say about this, pr I*m a 
DutdimanP* ' * 

June had not yet spoken. Perched thus on the arm 
of his chw, with her head above him, her face was 
invisible. But presently he fdt her^wann chedc against 
his own, and knew that, at all events, there was nothing 
veiy alarmmg in her attitude towards his news. He 
began to take courage. 

« You’ll like your father,” he said — "an amiable 
chap. Never was much push about him, but ea^^ to 
get on with. You’ll find him artistic and all that” 

And old Jolyon , bethought him of the doaeh or so 
water-colour drawings all carefully locked up in his 
bedroom; for now that his son was going to become a 
man of property be did not think them quite such poor 
things as heretofore. 

"As to your — your stepmother,” he said, uring the 
word with some little difficulty, "1 call her a refined 
woman — a bit of a Mrs. Gul^idge, I diou^n’t woqder 
— but very fond of Jo. Aad the children,” he rtpdUed— 



iadeed, this sentence ran like music through all his 
solemn self-justification — *‘are sweet little things!’’ 

If June had known, those words but reincarnated 
thst tender love for little children, for tlif young and 
weak, which in the past had made him desert his son 
for her dny self, and now, as the cycle rolled, was tak- 
ing him from her. 

But he began to get alarmed at her silence, and 
adced impatiently: ^‘Well, what do you say?” 

June slid down to his knee, and she in her turn 
began her tale. She thought it would all go splendidly; 
she did not see any difficulty, and she did not care a 
bit what people thought. 

Old Jolyon wnggled. ITra! then ’people 
think! He had thought that after all these years per- 
haps they wouldn’t! Well, he couldn’t help it! Never- 
theless, he could not approve of his granddaughter’s way 
of putting it — she ought to mind what people thought! 

Yet he said nothing. His feelings were too mixed, 
too inconsistent for expression 
, No-^went on June — she did not care; what business 
was it of theirs? There was only one thing — and wift 
her chack pressing against his kne^ old Jolyo^'knew at 
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once that this something was no tnfle !&.s hev'Ws g(5i|% 
to buy a house in tlie country, would he nofr — to please 
her — buy that splendid house |pf Soames’s at Robin Hill? 
It was finished, it was perfectly beautiful, and no one 
would live in it now. They would all be so hajipy theie’ 

Old Jolyon was on the alert at once. Wasn't the 
“man of property” gomg to live in his new house, then? 
He never alluded to Soames now but under this title. 

“No” — June said — “he was not, she knew that he 
was not!” 

How did she know? 

She could not tell him, but she knew. She knew 
nearly for certain t It was most unlikely, circumstances 
had changed' Irene’s words still rang in her head: “1 
have left Soames! W-here should I go?” 

But she kept silence about that. 

If her grandfather would only buy it and settle that 
wretched claim that ought never to have been made on 
Phil! It would be the very best thing for everybody, 
and eveiythmg — eveiytliing might come straight' 

And June put her lips to his forehead, and pressed 
them close* 

4 

But old Jolyon freed himself from her caress, his 
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the judicial look whidi came upon it when he 
dealt with affairs He asked. What did she mean? 
There ;jvas something hj|diind all this — had she been 
seeing Bosinney? 

June answered: “No; but T have been to his rooma” 

“Been to his rooms? Who took vou theie?” 

June faced him steadily. “I went alone. He has 
lost that case. I don’t care whether it was right or 
wrong. I want to help him; and / wilV* 

Old Jolyon asked again: “Have you seen him?” Hi*? 
glance seemed to pierce right through the girl’s eyes 
mto her soul. 

Again June answered; “No; he was not there. 1 
waited, but he did not come.” 

Old Jolyon made a movement of relief She had 
risen and looked down at him; so slight, and light, and 
young, but so fixed, and so determined, and disturbed, 
vexed, as he was, he could not frown away that fixed 
look. The feeling of being beaten, of the reins having 
slipped, of being old and tired, mastered him. 

“Ahl” he said at last, “you’ll get yourself mto a 
mess onej:>f these days, I can see. You want your own 
way in everything.” 

Man ^ Pro^erfy, //. 



Visited bjr oi^e of his strain blasts of phi9osovlb|; 
he added: “L&e that you mfe bom; aad h)ie that 

ft' 

yOQ'U stay until you diet” 

And he, who in his dealinga tnth men of husinea^ 
with Boaids, with Forsytes of all descriptioas, with sudi 
as were hot Forsytes, had always had his own way, 
looked at his indomitable granddiild sadly — for he fdt 
in her that quality which above all others he unoon- 
sciottsly admired. 

"Po you know what they say is gomg on?" he said 
slowly. 

June crimsoned. 

“Yes — no. I know — and I dim't know — I 
earel” and she stamped her foot. 

"I bdieve^” said drq>ping his cyes^ “diat 

you’ld have him if he were dead!” 

There was a long .silence before he «prke again. 

“But as to buying this house^-you dwt know what 
you're talking about!” 

June sidd .that she did. She Jmew that he could 
get it if he ikiilted. He would only have to-giVe what 
it oost. \ ' 

“What it . cost! You know nothing about k. ' { 



go to SAatnes — I’ll have nothing more to do with 
diat young man.” 

*^But you needn’t; you can go to Unde Jafties. If 
jKm eauH bi^ the house, will you jpa} this law-suit 
daim? I know he is terribly hard up — I’ve Sv-en it 
You can stop it out of my money!^’ 

A twinkle came into old Jolyon’s eyes. 

**Stop it out your montyl A pretty way! And 
what will you do^ pray, without your money?” 

But secretly, the idea of wresting the house from 
James and his son had b^n to take hold of him. He 
had heard on Forsyte ’Change much comment, much 
rather doubtftil * praise of this house. It was 
artistic,’^ but a fine place. To take from the '^man ol 
property” that on which he, had set his heart, would be 
a crownihg triumph over James, practical proof that he 
was going to make a man of property of Jo, to put him 
back in his proper position, and there to keep him 
secure. Justice once for all on those who had chosen to 
regard his 'Son os a poor, penniless outcast! 

HS would see, he would seel It ifi%ht be out of 
the quesdon; he was not going to pay a fimcy-price, 
but if it could be denies wliy, perhaps he would do itl 

Ilf 

t f 
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And stfll more secretly he knew that he could not 
refuse her. 

But he did not commit himself. He would jhink it 
over — he said to June. 


CHAPTER vm. 

BOSINNEY’S DEPARTURE. 

Old Jolyon was not given to hasty decisions; it is 
probable that he would have continued to think over 
the purchase of the house at Robin Hill, had not June’s 
face told him that he would have no peace until he 
acted. 

At breakfast next morning she asked him what time 
she should order the carriage. 

“Carriage!” he said, with some appearance of in- 
nocence; * what foi ? Fm not going out * ” 

She answered: “If you don’t go early, you won’t 
catch Uncle James before he goes into the City.” 

“James! what about your Uncle James?” 

“The house,” she replied, in such a voice that he 
no longer pretended ignoiance. , 

“I’ve not made up my mind,” he said. 
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'^You must! You must! Oh! Gran — tlxink of me!” 

Old Jolyoii grumbled out: "Think of you — Pm always 
thinking of you, but you don't think oi yourself; yon 
don't think what you're letting yourself in for. Well, 
ordei the carriage at ten^” 

At a quarter past he was placing hi«* umbrella in 
the stand at Park Lane — he did not choose to relinquish 
hjs hat and coat; telling V'^armsoh that he wanted to 
see his master, he went, without being announced, into 
the study, and sat down. 

Tames was still m the dining-room talking to Soames, 
who had come round agam before breakfast On hear- 
ing who his visitor was, he muttered nervously, "Now, 
what’s he want, I wonder?” 

He then got up 

"Well,” he said to Soames, "don’t you go doing 
anything in a hurry. The first thing is to find out 
where she is — I should go to Stainer’s about it; they’re 
the best men, if they can’t find her, nobody can.” And 
suddenly moved to strange softness, he muttered to him- 
self; "Poor little thing! /can’t tell what she was think 
ing about[” and went out blowing his nose. 

Old Jolyon did not nse on seeing his brother, but 
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hdd out his hand, and exchanged with him the dasp 
of a Forsyte. 

James took another chair by the table^ and* leaned 
his head on his hand. 

“Wdl,” he said, "how are you? We don’t sec much 

4 

di y9H nowadaysl” 

CMd Jolyon paid no attention to the ranaik« 

"How’s Emily?" he asked; and waiting for no reply, 
went on; "Pve come to see you about this affair of 
young Bosinn^s. I’m told that new house of his is a 
white elephant" * 

"1 don’t know anything about a white elephant,^’" 
said James, "I know he’s lost his case, and I dioold say 
hell go bankrupt" 

Old Jolyon was not slow to seize the opportunity 
this gave him. , 

"I shouldn’t wonder a bit!" he agreed; "and if he 
goes bankrupt, the ^man of property’ — that ig, Soames’ll 
be out of podcet Now, what 1 was thinking was this: 

If he’s not going to live diere " 

Seeing botih surprise and suspicion in James’s 
he quickly wkit on: "1 don’t to know anything; I 
suppose Irene’s put her foot down — it’s not-material 
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me; But Ite thinking of a house in the ooihitiy 
nqrsdC not too far from London, a»||f it suited me I 
don*t eajr that 1 mightn’t look at it, at a '|>rice.** 

, * James listened to this statement with a strange mix- 
ture of dotibt, suspicion, and relief, merging i ^to a dread 
of som^mg bdiind, and tinged with the remains of his 
|l^d undoubted reliance upon his elder brother’s good 
faith and judgment There v/as anxiety, too, as to what 
old could have heard and how he had heard it; 

and a sort of hopefulness arising from the thought that 
if June’s connection with Bosmney were completely at 
an end, ha* grandfather would hardly seem anxious to 
htkp the young fellow. Altogether he was puzzled, as 
he did not like either to show this, or to commit himself 
in any way, he said: 

^They tell me you’re altering your Will in favour of 
jrour son.’^ 

He bed not been told this; he had merdy added 
the fact of having seen old Jolyon with his son and 
gl^dc^ildren to the fact that he had ^aken his Will 
awa)^ from Forsyte, Bustard and Forsyte. The shot 
wart home* 

"Who told you that?” asked old Jdyon. 
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“Pm sure I don’t know,” said Janies; “I can’t le- 
member names — I know somebody told n!je. Soames 
spent a lot of mon^ on this house; he’s not }ikely to 
part with' it except at a good price.” 

“Well,” said old Jolyon, “if he thinks I’m going to 
pay a fahcy-price, he’s mistaken. Pve not got the 
money to throw away that he seems to have. Let him 
try and sell it at a forced sale, and see what he’ll get 
It’s not every man’s house, I hear!” 

James, who was secretly also of this opinion, an- 
swered: “It’s a gentleman’s house Soames is here now 
if you’d like to see him.” 

“No,” said old Jolyon, “I haven’t got as far as that; 
and Pm not likely to, I can see that very well if Pm 
met m this manner!” 

James was a little cowed; when it came to the 
actual figures of a commercial transaction he was sure 
of himself, for then he was dealing with facts, not with 
men; but preliminary negotiations such as these made 
him nervous — he never knew quite how far he could go. 

“Well,” he said, “I know nothing about it ^oame^ 
he tells me nothing; I should think he’ld entrain it — 
it’s a question of price.” 
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"Oh I” saidVld Jolyon, "don’t let him make a favour 
of it! He placed his hat on his head in dudgeon. 

Thg door was opened and Soames came in. 

» "There’s a policeman out here/’ he aaid with his 
half smile, "for Uncle Jolyon.” 

Old Jolyon looked at him angulv, and James baid. 
"A policeman? I don’t know anything about a police- 
man. But I suppose you know soinethmg about mm,” 
he added to old Jolyon with a look of suspicion: “I 
suppose you’d better see him*” 

In the hall an Inspector of Police stood stolidly re- 
garding with heavy-lidded pale-blue eyes the fine old 
English furniture picked up by James at the famous 
Mavroj»mo sale in Portman Square. "You’ll find my 
brother in there,” said James. 

The Inspector raised his fingers respectfully to his 
peaked cap, and entered the study. 

James saw him go m with a strange sensation. 

"Well,” he said to Soames, "I suppose we must wait 
and see what he wants. Your uncle’s been here about 
the house!” 

He returned with Soames into the dining-room, but 
could not rest 





"Jitm what ilm he want?” he auumured agda. 

"Who?” replied Soomes; "the Injector?* aeot 
him round from Stanhope Gate^ that’s idl I know.' That 
‘nonoonftnnist’ of Unde Jolyon’s has been pil ferin g. I 
shouldn’t wonderl” 
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But in spite of his calmness^ he too was ill at 
ease. 

At the end of ten minutes old Jolyon came in. 

He walked up to the tables and stood Ihere perfectly 
iilent pulling at his Icmg wlute moustaches. James gated 
up at hiy^ vnth opening mouth; he had never seen hk 
btother l^k like this. 

Old Jolyon raised his handy said slovdy: 

**youog Bosdnn^ has been run over in the fog and , 
killed^ 

Then standing above his brother and his nepheWj 
and loolcmg down Jk them with his deep eyes: "There^s 
— aome-^’-talk — of — suicide^** he sahL 

James’s jaw dropped. ''SknkMr/ What shefuM he 
do that Jhr}^ 

OM Jdlyon answered sternly: ’^God knows, if you 
and your" son <lon*tl” 

But James did not reply* 



For all mea of great age, even for all Fonytea, Sfc 
ias had bitter experiences. The passer-by, who sees 
them wsi^ped m doaks of custom, wealth, and comfort, , 
wdkdd never su^ecl that sudi black shadows had fallen 
on their roads. To every man of greai r je — to Sir 
Walter Bentham himself — the idea of suicide has once 
Id least been present in tlie anteroom d his soul; on 
the tbieshdd, waitmg to entc, held out iiom th<* inmost 
chamber by some chance reality, some vague fear, some 
painiul hope. To Forsytes that final renundatkm of 
property is haid. Ohl it is hardi Seldom — perhaps 
never — can they achieve it; and yet, how near have 
they not sometimes been! 

So even with James! Then in the medley of his 
thoughts) he broke out: “Why I saw it in the paper 
yestenlay: 'Ron over in the fogl’ Th^ didn’t know 
hia name!’* He tamed from one fitee to the other in 
hit ooofurion of soul; but instinctivdy all the time he 
VNU RjeCting that rumour of suidde. He dared not 
eatKCtam this thought, so agamst his interest, against 
the interest of his toa, of every Forsyte. He strove 
agmnst it;»and as his nature ever unoonsciouslf rejected 
that whid) it oonld not with safe^ aooqit, so jradnally 
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he overcame this fear. It was an accident! It must 
have been’ 

Old Jolyon broke in on his ro^erie. 

“Death was instantaneous. He lay all yesterday* at 
the hospital. There was nothing to tell them who he 
was. I am going there now; you and your son had 
better come too.” 

No one opposing this command he led the way from 
the room. 

The day was still and clear and bright, and driving 
over to Paik Lane from Stanhope Gate, old Jolyon had 
had the carnage open. Sitting back on the padded 
cushions, finishing his cigar, he had noticed with pleasure 
the keen crispness of the air, the bustle of the cabs and 
people; the strange, almost Parisian, alacnty that the 
first fine day will bring mto London streets after a 
spell of fog or rain. An^ he had felt so happy; he had 
not felt like it for months. His confession to June was 
ofiF his mind; he had the prospect of his son’s, above 
all, of his grandchildren’s company in the future — (he 
had appointed to meet young Jolyon at the Hotch Potch 
that rexy morning to discuss it again); and «there was 
the pleasurable excitement of a coming encounter, a 
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coming victory, over James and tlie “man of property” 
in the matter of the house. 

He had the carnage closed now; he had no heart 
to ‘look on gaiety; nor was it right that Y( 'oytes should 
be seen driving with an Inspector of Police. 

In that carriage the Inspect* a spoke again of the 
death: 

“It was not so very thick just there. The driver 
says the gentleman must have had time to lee what he 
was about, he seemed to walk ught into it It appeals 
that he was very hard up, we found several pawn-tickets 
at his rooms, his account at the bank is overdr.iwn, and 
there’s this case in to-day’s papers;” his cold blue eyes 
travelled from one to another oi the three Forsytes in 
the carriage. 

Old Jolyon watching from his comer saw his brother’s 
face change, and the brooding, worned look deepen on 
it At the Inspector’s words, mdeed, all James’s doubts 
and fears revived. Hard — up — pawn — tickets — an over- 
drawn account 1 These words that had all his life been 
a far-off nightmaie to him, seemed to make uncannily 
real that suspicion of suicide which must on no account 
be entertained. He sought his son’s eye, but lynx-eyed, 



Uwitam^ aimpfvaUe, Sounea gam .so' aoMcitq; look. 
And to <dd Jolfoo vatdunj^ dinning ^ leagoe of 
mutual defence between them, there caaae an over- 
mastering desire to have his own son at his side, -as 
though this visit to the dead man’s bodjr was a battle 
in whidf otherwise he must single-handed meet those 
twa And the thought of how to keep June’s name out 
of the business kept whirring in his brain. James had 
his son to support himi Why should he not send 
for Jo? 

* Taking out his card-case, he pnicilled the following 
message: 

"Come round at once. I’ve sent the carriage for 
you.” 

On getting out he gave this card to his coachman, 
tdling him to drive as fast as possible to 
Potch C3ub, and if Afr. Jolyon forsyte were to 
give him the card and bring him St once. If not these 
yet^ he was to wait till he caine> ■' 

He followed the oth^u slowly up the SUi3», htwiijlig 
on his lantHrella, and stood a moment to get his'bteatb 
The Li^pector said: “Hiia itr the nuatuarj^ sir. Bui 
take youi Ume." 



Hhe h9a^ white-witlbid mpif of alY 
streak of simsbine smeared aioog tke dustless floor, la;^, 
a form covered by a sheet With a huge steady hand 
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IiRq>ector took the hem and turned it back. ^ 
aitfttlesB face gazed up at them, and on either side of 
that sic^dess defiant face the three Forsytes gaased 
dom; in each one of them the secret emotions, fears, 
and pity his own nature rose and fdl like the rising, 
falling waves of life, whose wadi those white walls 
barred out now for evet fhnn Bosinn^. And in each 
one of them the trend of his nature, the odd essentia' 
iqpring, that moved him in factions minutely, unalterably 
different fixon (hose of every other human being, forced 
him to a different attitude of thought. Far from the 
others, yet inscrutably dose, each stood thus, alone with 
death, his eyes lowered. 

The Iniqpector adied softly: 

^You identify the gentleman, sir?’' 

Old jQly<hi raised his head and nodded. He looked 
at his brother opposite^ at that long lean figure brood- 
ing ovkr the dead man, with face dusky red, and 
strained gr^ eyes; and at the figure of Soames white 
and still bf his father’s side. And all that he had fidt 
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against those two was gone like smoke in the long white 
presence of Death. Whence comes it, ho^ comes it — 
Death? Sudden reverse of all that goes before; blind 
setting forth on a path that leads to— where? Dark 
quenching of the fire! The heavy, brutal crushing-out 
that all men must go through, keeping their eyes clear 
and brave unto the eiid^ Small and of no import, in- 
sects though they arel And across old Jolyon’s face 
there flitted a gleam, for Soames, murmuring to the 
Inspector, crept noiselessly away. 

Then suddenly James raised his eyes. There was 
a queer appeal m that suspicious troubled look: "I 
know Pm no match for you,” it seemed to say. And, 
himting for a handkerchief he wiped his brow; then, 
bending sorrowful and lank over the dead man, he loo 
turned and hurried out 

Old Jolyon stood, still as death, his eyes fixed on 
the body. Who shall tell of what he was thmking? 
Of himself, when his hair was brown like the hair of 
that young fellow dead before him? Of himself, witli 
his battle just beginning, the long, long battle he had 
loved; the battle that was over for this yougg man al- 
most before it had begun? Of his granddaughtc:r, w'it!i 
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her broken hSpes? Of that other woman? Of the 
strangeness, and the pity of it? And the irony, in- 
scrutable, and bitter of that end? Justice! There was 
QO justice for men, for they were ever in *he daik! 

Or perhaps in his philosophy he thought- Better to 
be out of it all! Better to have done with it, like this 
poor youth. • . . 

Someone touched him on the arm. 

A tear started up and wetted his eyelash. “Well,** 
he said, “Pm no good here. Pd better be gomg. You*ll 
come to me as soon as you can, Jo,” and with his head 
bowed he went away. 

It was young Jolyon’s turn to take his stand beside 
the dead man, round whose fallen body he seemed to 
see all the For^tes breathless, and prostrated. The 
stroke had fallen too swiftly. 

The forces underlying every tragedy — forces that 
take no denial, working through cross currents to their 
ironical end, had met and fused with a thunder-dap, 
flung out the victim, and flattened to the ground all 
those*that stood around. 

Or so at all events young Jolyon seemed to see 
them, lying around Bosinney’s body. 

• . 2h« Man of Proftr^, //. 1 ^ 
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He a^ed the Inspector to tell him what had hap- 
penedi and the latter, like a man who does*not every 
day get such a chance, again detailed such fafits as 
were ktinwn. 

^‘There's more here, sir, however,” he said, *'than 
meets the eye. 1 don’t believe in suicide, nor in pure 
accident, myself. It’s mcRre likdy I think that he was 
suffering under great stress of mind, and took no notice 
of things about him. Perhaps you can throw some 
li^t on these.” 

He took from his pocket a little padcet and laid it 
on the table. Carefully undoing it, he revealed a lady’s 
handkerchief, pinned through the folds with a 
discoloured Venetian gold, the stone of which ha^ fallen 
from the socket A scent of dried viol^ nose to young 
Jolyon’s nostrils. 

'^Found in his breast pocket ” said the Inspector; 
^'the name has been cut awayl” 

Young Jolyon with difficulty answered. "I’m afiraid 
I cannot help 3 rottl” But vividly there rose before him 

I 

the face he had seen light up, so tremulous and glad, 
at Bosinnqr’s ccnningl Of her he thought ipore than 
of his own daughter, more than of them all — of bee 
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with the dark, soft -glance, the dehcate pa>sive face, 
waiting for the dead waiting even at tiiat mooient, 
peiiu^^ still and patient in the sunlight 
• He walked sorrowfully away from ihe ho^ital to- 
wards his father's house, refiecting that this death would 
break up the Fo!rs 5 rte family. Ihe stroke had indeed 
slipped past their defences into the veiy wood of their 
tree. Th^ might flourish to all appearance as be 
fore, preservmg a brave show before tne ^es of 
London, but the , trunk was dead, withered by the same 
dash that had stricken down Bosinney. And now the 
saplings would take its place, each one a new custodian 
of the sense of property. 

Gppd, forest of Forsytes 1 thouglit young Jolyon — 
soundest timber of our land! 

Concerning the cause of this death — his family 
would doubtless reject with vigour th.e suspiaon of 
suicide, which was so compromising! Th^ would take 
it as an acadent, a stroke of fate. In their hearts they 
lyould even feel it an intervention of Providence, a te- 
tribution-*-had not Bo^n^ endangered their two most 
priceless possessions, the pocket and the hearth? And 
they would talk of **that unfortunate accident of yemig 

le* 
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Bosinney’s,” but perhaps they would not talk — silence 
might be better 1 

As for hiipself, he regarded the bus-driver’s account 
of the accident as of very little value. For no one ^ 
madly in Jove committed suicide for want of money; 
nor was Bosmn^ the sort of fellow to set much store 
by a financial cnsis. And so he too rejected this 
theory of suicide, the dead man’s face rose too clearly 
before him. Gone m the heyday of his summer — and 
to believe thus that an accident had cut Bosmnqr off in 
the full sweep of his passion was more^an ever pitiful 
to young Jolyon. 

Then came a vision of Soames’ home as it now 
was, and must be hereafter. The streak of lightning 
had flashed its clear uncanny gleam on bare bones 
with grmning spaces between, the disguising flesh was 
gone. . . . 

In the dining-room at Stanhope Gate old Jolyon was 
sittmg alone when his son came m. He looked veiy 
wan m his great armchair. And his eyes travelling 
round the walls with their pictures of still lif^ and the 
masteipiece ''Dutch fishing-boats at Sunset” seemed as 
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though passing their gaze over his life witli its hopes, 
its gains^ Its achievements. 

“Ah! Jo’” he said, “is that you? I’ve told pooi 
little June But that's not all of it. Are yon going to 
Soames’? Sie's brought it on heisclf, T »uppose; but 
somehow I can’t bear to think ol I^er, sliut up thcxe — 
and all alone.” And holding up his thin, veined hand, 
he clenched it 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IRENE’S RBTrURN. 

Atter leaving James and old Jolyon in the mortuary 
of the hospital, Soames hurried aimlessly along the 
streets. 

The tragic event of Bosinn^’s death altered the 
complexicm of everything. There was no longer the 
same feeling that to lose a minute would be fatal, nor 
would he now risk communicatmg the fact of his wife’s 
flight to anyone till the inquest was over. 

That morning he had risen early, before’ the post- 
man came, had taken the firsb>p 08 t letters from the box 
himself, and, though there had been none from Irene, 
he had made an opportunity of telling Bilson that hen, 
mistresfs was at the sea; he would probably, he said, be 
goiDg down himself fhim Saturday to Monday. This 
had given him time to breathe, time to iw^,no stone 
unturned, to find her. ^ 



But now, cut off from taking ste^ by Bosinn«y*s 
death — that strange death, to think of which was Hke 
putting a hot iron to his heart, like lifting a great weight 
hom it — he did not know how to pass his day; and he 
wandered here and there through the sire ts, looking at 
every* face he met, devoured by a hundred anxieties. 

And as he wandered, he thought of him who had 
finished his wandeiing, hr^ prowling, and vould ne\'er 
haunt his house again. 

Already in tjij^ afternoon he passed posters {an- 
nouncing the identity of the dead man, and bought the 
pikers to see what they said. He would stop their 
mouths if he could, and he went into the City, and was 
closeted with Boulter for a long time. 

On his way home, passing the steps of Jobson’s 
about half past four, he met George Forsyte, who held 
out an evening paper to Soames, saying: 

^*Here! Have you seen this about the poor Buc- 
caneer?” 

Soames answered stonily; “Yes.” 

George stared at him. He had never liked Soames; 
he now.^held him responsible for Bosumey’s death. 
Soames had done for him — done for him by that act 
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of property that had sent the Buccaneer to run amok 
that fatal afternoon. 

“The poor fellow,” he was thinking, “was so clacked 
with jealousy, so cracked for his vengeance, that he 
heard nothing of the omnibus in that infernal fog.” 

Soames had done for him! And this judgment was 
in George’s eyes. 

“They talk of suicide here,” he said at last **That 
cat won’t jump ” 

Soames shook his head. “An accident,” he mut- 
tered. 

Clenching his fist on the paper, George crammed it 
into his pocket He could not resist a parting shot 

“H’mm! All flounshing at home? Any little 
Soameses yet?” 

With a face as white as the steps of Jobson’s, and 
a lip raised as if snarling, Soames brushed past him 
and was gone. 

On reachmg home, and entering the little lighted 
hall with his latchkey, the first thing that caught hi» 
eye was his wife’s gold-mounted umbrella lying on the 
nig chest Flinging off his fur coat, he burned to the 
drawing-ioont ^ 
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The curtains were dra^^n for the night, a bright lire 
of cedar-logs binned m the grate, and by its light he 
saw Irene sitting in her usual corner ou the sofa. He 
sKut the door sofUy, and went towards her. She did 
not move, and did not seem to see him. 

“So you’ve come back?” he said. “Why are yon 
sitting here in the dark?” 

Then he caught sight of hei face, ^ > white ana 
motionless that it seemed as though tlie blood must 
have stopped flowing in her veins, and her eyes, that 
looked enormous, like the great, wide, startled brown 
eyes of an owl. 

Huddled m her grey fui against the sofa cushions, 
she had a strange resemblance to a captive owl, bunched 
in Its soft feathers against the wires of a cage The 
supple erectness of her figure was gone, as though she 
had been broken by cruel exercise, as though there 
were no longer any reason foi being beautiful, and 
supple, and erect. 

“So you’ve come back,” he repeated. 

Shetnever looked up, and nevei spoke, the firelight 
^playing over her motionless figure. 
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Suddenly she tried to rise, but he pievented her; 
it was then that he understood. 

She had come back like an animal wounded to 
death, not knowing where to turn, not knowmg what 
she was doing. The sight of her figure, huddled in the 
fur, was enough. 

He knew then for certain that Bosinn^ had been 
her lover; knew that she had seen the report of his 
death — perhaps, like himself, had bought a paper at 
the draughty comer of a street, and read it. 

She had come back then of her own accord, to the 
cage she had pined to be tree of — and taking in all 
the tremendous significance ot this, he longed to ay; 
"Take your hated body, that I love, out of my house! 
Take away that pitiful white face, so cruel and soft — 
before I crush it Get out of my right; never let me 
see you again!*’ 

And, at those unspdken words, he seemed to see 
her rise and move away, like a woman in a terrible 
dream, from which she wfs fighting to awake — rise abd 
go out into the dark and cold, without a thought of 
him, without so mudi as die knowledge cnT his presence. 

Then be cried, contradicUi^ what he had not yet 
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’ ‘^No; stay there!*’ And turning away from 
her, he sat down in his accustomed chair c^n the other 
side oCthe hearik 

They sat in silence. 

And Soames thought: “Wliy is all this? Why should 
I suffer so? What hav^ J done? P is not my faultl” 

Again he looked at her, huddled like a bird that is 
idiot and dying, whose poor breast you see p^intiiig as 
the air is taken from it. whose poor eyes 100k at you 
who have shot it, with a slow, soft, unseeing look 
taking farewdl of all that is good — of the sun, and the 
air, and its mate. 

So they sat, by the firelight, in the silence, one on 
each side of the hearth. 

And the fume of the burning cedar logs, that li^ 
loved so well, seemed to grip Soames by the throat till 
he could bear it no longer. And going out into the 
hkll he flung the docs: wide, to gulp down Ihe cold air 
that came in; then without hat or overcoat went out 
.into the Square. 

Along the garden rails a half-starved cat came 
rubbing Jhier way towards him, and Soames thought: 
^'Sufifering* when 'iMll it cease, my suffering?** 
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At a front dooi acioss the way was a man of his 
acquaintance named Rutter, scraping his boots, with an 
air of ‘‘I am master here.” And Soames walked on. 

From far in the clear air the bells of the church 
where he and Irene had been married were pealing in 
“practice” for the advent of Christ, the chimes linging 
out above the sound of traffic. He felt a craving foi 
strong drmk, to lull him to indifference, or rouse him 
to fury. If only he could burst out of himself, out of 
this web that for the first time in his life he felt around 
him If only he could surrender to the thought. 
“Divorce her — turn her out! She has forgotten you. 
Forget herl” 

If only he could surrender to the thought: “Let her 
go — she has suffered enough!” 

If only he could surrender to the desire: “Make a 
slave of her — she is in your power!” 

If only even he could surrender to the sudden vision. 
“What does it all matter?” Forget himself for a minute, 
forget that it matteied what he did, forget that, what- 
ever he did he must sacrifice something. 

If only he could act on an impulse) tr* 

He could forget nothing; surrender to no thought^ 
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vision, or dcaire; it was all too serious; too cjose around 
him, an unbreakable cage. 

On the far side of the Square newspaper boys weie 
calling their evening wates, and the ^^oulish cries 
mingled and jangled with the sound of those church 
bells 

Soaxnes covered his ears The thought flashed 
across him that but for a chance, he himself, and not 
Bosmney, might be lymg dead, and she, instead of 
crouching there like a shot bird with those dving 
€yt% 

Something soft touched his legs, the cat was rubbing 
herself agamst them And a sob that shook him from 
head to foot burst from Soames’ dicst Then all was 
still again in the dark, where the houses seemed to 
stare at him, each with a master and mistiess of its 
own, and a secret story of happiness or sorrow. 

And suddenly he saw that his own door was open, 
and black against the light from the hall a man stand- 
ing with his back turned. Something slid too in his 
breast) and he stole up dose behind. 

He could see his own fur coat dung across the 
carved oak chair; the Persian rugs, the silver bowls, the 
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rows of porcelain plates arranged along the walls, and 
this unknown man who was standing there^ 

And sharply he asked: ''What is it you^ want, 

The visitor turned. It was young Jdyon. 

^‘The^door was open,” he said, “Might I sec your 
wife for a minute, I have a message for her?” 

Soames gave him a strange, sidelong stare. 

“My wife can see no one,” he muttered dpgg^y. 

Young Jolyon answered gently: “I shouldn’t keep 
her a minute.” 

Soames brushed by him and barred the way. 

“She can see no one,” he said again. 

Young Jolyon’s glance shot past hun into the hall, 
and Soames turned. There m the drawing-room door- 
way stood Irene, her ^es were wild and eager, her 
lips were parted, her bands outstretched. In the sight 
of both men that light vanidied liom her face; her 
hands dropped to her sides; she stood like stmie* 

Soames spun round, and met his visitor’s eyes, and 
at the look he saw in than, a sound like a* snarl 
escaped him. He drew hit lips back in the |host of a 
smile. 
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“This is my’ houses” he said; “T manage my 
Fairs. Tve told you once —I tdl you we are 

yt at home.” 

. And in young Jolymi^s face he slammed the door. 
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